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Two Thousand Christian Indians Welcome 
President Coolidge 


Bishop Burleson’s People Plead for Understand- 
ing, Sympathy, Patience and Protection in Address 


By William Hoster 


Editorial Correspondence, THE Spirit or Missions 


pHs participation of President and 
Mrs. Coolidge in the closing scene 
of the Niobrara Convocation of 1927, at 
Pine Ridge Indian Agency, South Da- 
kota, gave the crowning touch to the 
most notable gathering of the Indian 
wards of the Church in the history of 
the Niobrara Deanery. The Convoca- 
tion was notable not only in the fact 
that the Chief Executive of the Nation 
paused to pay tribute to the Red Men 
who are seeking to tread the pathways 
of their white faced brethren, and that 
it called into solemn conclave one of the 
largest congregations of Christian In- 
dians ever assembled, but notable like- 
wise in the fact that facing this assem- 
blage, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs of the Federal Government, the 
Hon. Charles H. Burke, was moved to 
make formal and official acknowledge- 
ment of the sacrifice and service of the 
Christian missionaries and of their co- 
Operation in the Government’s plans 
for the Indian’s welfare. 

A further fact of deep significance 
to the cause there represented was 
brought out at the opening session of 
the Convocation. It was just forty- 
nine -years ago—the Convocation 
marked the event—that Bishop Hare 
held his first missionary meeting among 
the Indians of the Dakota plains. It 
was here at Pine Ridge that he faced 
in the Cause of the Living God that 
remnant of Red Men, led by Sitting 
Bull, who had made their final stand, 
and lost, against the onrushing ad- 
vance of the white man. <A grandson 
of Sitting Bull was present here at this 
1927 Convocation in the person of the 
Rev. Luke Walker, now a priest of the 
Church, 


Bishop Burleson called attention to 
these striking facts in his Convocation 
address. At that historic service of 
forty-nine years ago there was not a 
single Christian believer among the 
sullen and bitter Indians who gave un- 
willing ear to the message of Bishop 
Hare. Mark the change in the unfold- 
ing years. Today the total Indian pop- 
ulation of Pine Ridge Reservation is 
7,200, of whom 1,560 are communi- 
eants of the Episcopal Church. That 
is to say, there is one communicant of 
the Church to every four and one-half 
Indians on the Reservation. Bishop 
Burleson points out that it is the larg- 
est Church ratio to population any- 


- where on earth; and the change has 


come about in those intervening forty- 
nine years. 

Zealous in their worship—800 In- 
dian men and women were present at 
the celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 7 o’clock on Sunday morning, Au- 
gust 14th. Their lusty singing echoed 
over the rolling prairie, their praying 
was fervent and devout, their speech 
eloquent of the spirit, and their giving 
generous in its example to those better 
able to share in the support of the 
Great Adventure. Scan this brief re- 
sume of their contributions at this Con- 
vocation as reported to the impressive 
closing business meeting in the sunset 
glow of August 16th. 


Mhoswonmen 2... $2593.27 
The young people.............. 706.43 
Mie GOT es: ec ei. 529.43 


It seems to the writer that there is 
an especial significance here in the giv- 
ing of the young people, in whose 
hands rests the future of the Indian 
people. 
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AN OLDTIME INDIAN TEPEE, RELIC OF BYGONE DAYS 


In the whole encampment of some 2,000 Indians at the Niobrara Oonvocation of 1927 one solitary tepee 
served as a reminder of the wild life of the past 


The Convocation was notable too in 
the respect that the future of the In- 
dians was touched upon with force and 
point and unanimity in the opening de- 
liberations of the conclave. It was 
Bishop Burleson who blazed the way. 
What do we know about the Indian? 
Only of his war paint and feathers, his 
war whoops and heathenish dances, the 
thrill and charm of all which are feat- 
ured in the works of Fenimore Cooper, 
but are literature and nothing more. 
Our knowledge of the Indian of today 
is limited largely to the story books, 
the moving picture and the play and 
the good old Wild West Shows which 
faithfully reproduce the Indian of fifty 
years ago. Most of us are content with 
that, and prefer in fact to have our 
Indians a la mode. Romance dies hard. 
Yet the simple fact is that at this Con- 
vocation of more than 2,000 Sioux In- 
dians at Pine Ridge in the mid-August 
of 1927, there wasn’t a feather or a 
tomahawk, a war dance, a whoop or a 
trace of paint—well, let us qualify the 
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latter statement, for since we are lead- 


ing up to the statement that the In- 
dian is becoming intensely modern, the 
fact must be admitted that the young 
women of the ancient tribes display 
amazing quickness in conforming to the 
ways of their more or less pale faced 
sisters. In this camp there were auto- 
mobiles aplenty, driven thither by In- 
dian lawyers, doctors, merchants and 
farmers as well as the good old-fash- 
ioned Conestoga wagons of those hum- 
bler tillers of the soil who cling to old- 
fashioned ways. And there was only 
one tepee in the whole camp and the 
distressingly unromantic report has to 
be made that the papoose of the days 
of Davy Crockett is now to the Indian 
mother simply a baby in arms. 

So there was point to Bishop Bur- 
leson’s suggestion, of which so much 
has been made in tthe newspapers, that 
President Coolidge, who has been re- 
galed during his western vacation with 
Indian shows of the Buffalo Bill var- 
iety, has seen a lot of the Indian of war 
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INDIANS WELCOME PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


MODERN CAMPING OUTFIT OF THE INDIAN OF TODAY AT CONVOCATION 


e 


This picture and the one on the opposite page form a striking example of the progress made by the Red 
Man in his transition from savagery to citizenship 


paint, feathers and whoops, but noth- 
ing of the Indian of today. 

*“Are you like that?’’ he demanded, 
drawing the ancient and familiar pic- 
ture of the Indian of the past. The 
Indians laughed outright; and their 
answer was later drafted into the ad- 
dress which they delivered to President 
Coolidge when he came among them, 
and beheld three score of full blooded 
Indian Christians robed in the vest- 
ments of the Episcopal Church, repre- 
senting the eighty or more chapels in 
South Dakota in which the Indian of 
today worships God. — 

It is the Indian of today for whom 
Bishop Burleson has taken up the cud- 
gels; the Indian, who, in dignified 
words, asks the President in this appeal 
that was presented to him to bring the 
full power of the Government to their 
assistance in their effort to take their 
places as self-respecting and self-sup- 
porting citizens of the Republic. It is 
not the aim of Bishop Burleson to 
obliterate those picturesque features of 


the old life of the North American In- 
dians which abound in folk-lore that 
should be preserved. But a sharp line 
must be drawn between archaeology 
and progress. The Indian can’t paint 
his face, bedeck himself in feathers and 
with wild whoops dance like a howling 
dervish, and at the same time run a 
farm, apply himself to motor mech- 
anics, the building ‘trades, ete., into 
which his efforts are being successfully 
directed; and which, by the way will 
be included in the Indian Industrial 
School which Bishop Burleson plans to 
launch a year hence at Mission, 8. D. 
It is the commercialized dance, the too 
ereat stress on paint and feathers, the 
drawing away of the Indian from his 
useful avocations to make a pageant of 
the past for what can be taken at the 
box office, against which the faces of 
the Christian missionaries are set. 

‘‘A ery goes up that the Indian be 
permitted to live his old life,’’ says 
Bishop Burleson. ‘‘ Well, I’m for it, 
provided we can restore to the Indian 
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the lands we have taken from him, that 
we reforest these lands, bring back the 
buffalo, restock his dried up streams 
with fish and reinstate all those things 
of yesterday which would be necessary 
for the Indian if he were to lead his 
old life. But as that is impossible, it 
is today and tomorrow we have to look 
to; and the just, the reasonable, the 
imperative plan is to assist the Indian 
in his desire to adapt himself to the 
conditions of today. There is no hope 
for him otherwise.’’ . 

It is impossible to reproduce in de- 
tail the absorbing picture which one of 
these Convoeations presents. From 
where these lines are written beneath 
the shade of a bower of pine boughs— 
which has been thrown up as an open 
air house of worship—there stretches 
out upon every side a city of tents to 
which these Indians have come from 
every point of the compass to discuss 
the affairs of their Chureh during a 
three day period. From early morning, 
when little groups from the various 
missions gather in prayer, the scene is 
one of picturesque activity. Indian 
children play about the camp streets, 
husbandmen toil at domestic tasks with 
their wives, out upon the skyline scores 
of horses are sharply lined against the 
horizon grazing upon the grassy buttes. 
The sun sheds a golden light upon the 
fields from an azure sky, a clarion 
throated herald gallops about on a 
pony bellowing camp orders, notices of 
committee meetings and news of the 
activities which center about a cluster 
of mission cottages adjoining the open 
air church, where are housed Bishop 
Burleson, Bishop Roberts and the Rev. 
Nevill Joyner, missioner in charge and 
the host of the occasion. For the open- 
ing service, ‘the congregations march 
with flying banners to the bower where 
service is held.’ Subsequently the men 
congregate in the pine bough chapel, 
while the women adjourn to the tent in 
which the Woman’s Auxiliary meets 
and the young people wend their way 
to Holy Cross Church. 


It is serious business. It is the In- 
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dian’s own church whose affairs are to 
be deliberated upon; and the business 
is disposed of in the Indian’s own 
tongue—in this case the language of 
the Dakotans. The men discuss the 
clergy fund; how it can be enlarged? 
The Bishops’ Crusade; how can the 
day be hastened when the Indian will 
have a self-supporting church? The 
Rev. William Holmes, a full blooded 
Indian, presides as the elected dean of 
the Convocation. The young people— 
150 of them—with Mrs. Edward Ash- 
ley presiding, discuss their own prob- 
lems. And then off there in the big 
tent, the Woman’s Auxiliary meets, 
Mrs. Robert Frazier presiding. 

It is an unforgettable scene. Row 
upon row these women of the prairies 
gather upon the benches within the 
tent, and then out in expanding circles 
they seat themselves upon the green- 
sward while reports are made, church 
topics discussed and by time honored 
custom the offerings of the year are 
presented to the Bishop by the-seleeted 
representatives from each of the mis- 
sions throughout the Reservation. Out- 
standing among the features of this 
ceremonial is a gift of $5 from a Santee 
Indian girl—blind from birth—Esther 
Godfrey by name, who presents her 
thank offering for being able to come 
and hear what she cannot see, and in 
the hope that it will ‘‘open the eyes of 
the people who don’t know Jesus 
Christ? 

Sharing in common with the men the 
thought of the coming of the Great 
White Father, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
adopt their own brief message of greet- 


ing to Mrs. Coolidge, regretting that ° 


the wife of the President is not able to 
attend their meeting, and concluding 
with the characteristic Indian saluta- 
tion, ‘‘We shake hands with you in our 
hearts.’’ 

It was upon this background of 
patriotic fervor and spiritual zeal that 
the welcome to President Coolidge was 
projected. Plans for the Convocation 
called for a final adjournment on the 
evening of August 16th. But with a 
0 
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sense of their unique and distinct 


standing as Christian Indians on the 
Reservation, the Convocation decided 
that it would be proper and fitting to 
give the President a Christian greeting 
that would be aside from the general 
demonstration which had been ar- 
ranged in his honor. They had heard 
Mr. Burke, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs commend them on the progress 
which they had made in the. ways of 
the white man and had listened to him 
declare: ‘‘This progress which you 
have made would never have been pos- 
sible but for the missionaries who came 
out fifty or more years ago into this 
wilderness. ’’ 

By arrangement with Bishop Burle- 
son, therefore, it was decided to hold 
the Convocation in session through the 
forenoon of August 17th for the pur- 
pose of an intercessory service in Holy 
Cross Church for the President and the 
nation at noon of that day. 

Though the greater attraction of a 
pageant at the fair grounds on the 
Reservation beckoned to the Indians at 
the Convocation, but a few dozen left 
the camp, and at the noon hour the 
little church was thronged for the ser- 
vice which had been prearranged. 
Word having been received that the 
President would arrive at 1:30, at a 
quarter past one, the service having 
been concluded, the Indian clergy of 
the Deanery, led by Bishops Burle- 
son and Roberts, marched in procession 
to the roadside fronting the mission 
church, where they arranged them- 
selves and greeted the President on his 
arrival. The welcoming service was 
brief and impressive. Though a strong 
wind out of the north swirled the dust 
from the prairie into the faces of the 
Presidential party, the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, who were accompanied 
by their son John, alighted from their 
motor ear and, receiving first the greet- 
ings of Bishop Burleson, ranged them- 
selves with the clergy at the roadside. 

Briefly explaining that the interces- 
sory service had been held and that the 
Indian communicants of the Church 
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THE HERALD OF THE CONVOCATION 


His clarion call from a hilltop was heard all over 
the camp 
were assembled to pay their respectful 
compliments to the head of the nation, 
Bishop Burleson introduced to the 
President a notable group of Indian 
priests who together have given 259 
years of service to the cause of Christ 
among the Indians. With one excep- 
tion—the Rev. Dr. Edward Ashley, 
who has just rounded out fifty-three 
years of service among the Indians— 
the remaining four veterans of the 
Army of God are full blooded Indians 
as follows: The Rey. Philip J. Deloria, 
who has served fifty-three years in the 
cause ; the Rev. Luke Walker, grandson 
of Sitting Bull, whose priestly services 
cover a period of fifty-five years; the 
Rev. Amos Ross, with the devoted la- 
bors of fifty years behind him, and the 
Rey. Baptiste Lambert, who has served 
forty-eight years. These greetings over, 
the address to the President, adopted 
by the Convocation, was presented to 
the President by Mr. Ross, Mr. Deloria 
and the Rev. Dallas Shaw; following 
which a delegation headed by Mrs. 
American Horse, Mrs. Ross and Mrs. 
Deloria, presented the address of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary accompanied by 
the gift to the President of a handsome 
beaded tobacco pouch, made in the old 
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style containing the address, and to 
Mrs. Coolidge an elaborately beaded 
bag. 

On the Friday following the Convyo- 
cation, Bishop Burleson and Bishop 


Roberts with the clergy of the Deanery 
were the guests of the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge at Game Lodge where 
the Chief Executive is spending his 


vacation. 


From the Niobrara Convocation to the President 


The following is the text of the address adopted by the Niobrara Convoca- 
tion, August 16th, 1927, and handed to President Coolidge upon his participation 
in the closing scenes of the Convocation on August 17th: 


T° His Excellency the President of 
the United States of America: 

You have come to the land of the 
Ogalalas, where dwell the descendants 
of those who offered the last resistance 
to the white man. 

We are the children and the grand- 
children of those who fought on the 
Little Big Horn. It is the home of the 
last and the most stubborn of the fight- 
ing Sioux. <A few miles to the east of 
you is Wounded Knee. Here your sol- 
diers killed many of us. 

From the Black Hills you have come, 
where your summer home stands in the 
midst of our sacred region, the inva- 
sion of which by the gold-seeking white 
man brought on the final struggle. 

We repeat these facts to show the 
contrast between yesterday and today. 
Fifty years ago those who killed Custer 
hated the white man, now in the same 
place are gathered hundreds of Chris- 
tian Indians engaged in religious meet- 
ings. Members of the Episcopal 
Chureh representing the Sioux nation 
throughout the State of South Dakota, 
one hundred Bishops, clergy and lay- 
workers, five hundred more delegates 
representing a body of five thousand 
communicants, greet you in this mes- 
sage of loyalty and respect. 

This is an example of the great 
change which has taken place in Indian 
conditions. No longer are the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife stained with 
white blood, nor will they ever be again ; 
in fact they no longer exist. We seek 
not the lives of our white brothers; it 
is rather some of them who seek what 
little we possess. 

To you, who are our Great White 
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Father, we present our loyal and 
respectful greetings. You hold our 
fortune in your hands; you and your 
successors control our destiny. With 
the passing of the old free life, the 


old world of the Indian disappeared. 


forever. If we live at all, we and our 
children must live the new world of 
the white man, and we must have your 
help to do this. 

Therefore we are glad that you have 
come among us, hoping that you may 
see the Indian as he really is. You 
have seen much of war-paint and 
feathers and dances. Those are all 
things of yesterday, which mean little 
today, and will mean nothing tomor- 
row. The hope of our people hes in 
education, industry, and religion, and 
we pray that you will help us find 
these necessities for a useful life. 

Many of us are still children of the 
primitive world which has disappeared, 
and most of us have had little chance to 
learn fully the best things in the white 
man’s way of life. Give to us, Great 
Father, understanding, sympathy, 
patience and protection. In the 
America which was ours before it was 
yours, we desire to take our place in 
the ranks of Christian citizenship. 

Praying God’s blessing upon you, 
and His guidance in the discharge of 
the great duties of your high office, we 
are 

Your CHILDREN OF THE WEST. 
med in behalf of the Convocation 
My 
(The Rey.) Amos Ross, 
(The Rev.) Pure J. Denorta, 
(The Rev.) Datias SHaw, 
(All Sioux). 
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A Great Bishop Has Left Us 


The Right Rev. William Cabell Brown, D. D., Mis- 
sionary, Scholar and Statesman, Dies Suddenly 


By the Rev. James W. Morris, D. D. 


Dean of the Theological School, Porto Alegre, Brazil 


UR William Cabell Brown, worthy 

successor of Virginia’s great bish- 
ops, missionary and co-founder of the 
young Church in Brazil, scholar, edu- 
eator, Church leader and statesman— 
above all, humble and gracious Chris- 
tian—is gone from us. Quickly yet 
quietly, he laid his burden down. 

With sore hearts and tender hands 
his people laid his body to rest under- 
neath the noble trees that shadow and 
beautify Emmanuel Church, near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It seemed some com- 
fort to leave his body there, amidst 
scenes so quiet and so restful. So fitting 
too seemed that serene summer day has- 
tening to its close. The hushed assem- 
bly of bishops, clergy and laity, the 
choir of St. Philip’s colored church 
singing out of their hearts the great 
hymns of hope, the familiar heartening 
words of the last rites—all accorded 
well with the peaceful, hopeful spirit of 
him whose body was being committed 
to the ground. To all the devout com- 
pany, to the many sorrowing friends, 
to the stricken family, came with ac- 
cents of sustaining certitude the great 
words, ‘‘ Looking for the general Resur- 
rection in the last day and the life of 
the world to come through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

Those who were students at the Sem- 
inary of Virginia in 1887, will remem- 
ber the thrill of joy that ran through 
the whole place when it became known 
that Willie Brown, the handsome young 
master at the High School, had decided 
to enter the Seminary. He had for 
years filled the important post of pri- 
vate secretary to Dr. Lancelot Black- 
ford, the principal of the school, while 
at the same time teaching certain sub- 
jects and having oversight of the 


finances of the institution. He was 
already a marked man, most popular 
but carrying great authority with the 
boys, excelling too in all athletic sports. 
All felt that God had laid urgent hands 
upon a choice man, through whom He 
would do great things in the ministry 
of reconciliation. 

Dr. Cornelius Walker said that of all 
the men who had studied theology un- 
der him, he could remember none that 
excelled in diligence and conspicuous 
ability James Addison Ingle and Wil- 
liam Cabell Brown. These two had been 
fast friends since the days when Brown 
was the tutor and Ingle the pupil at 
the High School. They fully purposed 
to give themselves to missionary work 
in China. It was their cherished plan 
to labor together in that field. But 
when insistent calls came for more 
workers in the just opened Brazilian 
field, Brown, with characteristic sub- 
mission to God’s leading, applied for 
Brazil, whither he and the knightly 
John G. Meem were in due time sent. 

The two friends, Brown and Ingle, 
never met again, after parting on Sem- 
inary Hill, Ingle laying down his life 
in China. May we not feel sure that 
God the Father who has in His Son 
prepared a place for each of His own, 
has in that happy life granted a knit- 
ting up of that once severed friend- 
ship ? 

Shortly after graduation from the 
Seminary, young Brown was married 
to Miss Ida Mason Dorsey, of distin- 
guished Virginia ancestry, and almost 
immediately embarked for Brazil. The 
Browns were accompanied by John G. 
Meem, and Miss Mary Packard, daugh- 
ter of the venerable Dr. Joseph Pack- 
ard, dean of the Seminary. They ar- 
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DR. BROWN, 


THE REV. OC. H. C0. SERGEL, THE REV. M. B. DA CUNHA, BISHOP KINSOLVING 


Taken in Rio da Janeiro about 1910, when Dr. Brown was engaged, at the request of the Bible Societies, 
in translating the Bible into Portuguese 


rived on the field in October, 1891. 
The great career of these missionaries 
in laying the foundations of the Bra- 
zilian Church, through many arduous 
years, is known to all. For twenty-three 
years, until called to be Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Virginia, Brown gave himself 
with untiring devotion and patient 
hopefulness to the trying yet fasci- 
nating task of giving the true Church 
to a neglected and unevangelized, al- 
though nominally Christian, people. He 
was in much the outstanding, dominant 
spirit in that unique undertaking. 
Bishop Kinsolving used to say that 
with Brown, the scholar and student 
on one side and Meem, the soldier and 
practical man of affairs on the other, 
he was equipped for any emergency. 
Dr. Brown was the first dean of the 
little theological school in Rio Grande. 
It was there that he rendered most val- 
uable service to the young mission. 
Today the leaders of our Brazilian cler- 
ey, men who have proven their worth 
as able preachers and. godly pastors, 
are men who received their training 
under Dr. Brown’s guidance. Of 
course, others took part in this vital 


task of training young men for the 
ministry, notably Dr. Meem and Bishop 
Kinsolving. But upon Dr. Brown fell 
the principal responsibility. And to- 
day throughout beautiful Rio Grande, 
out on its wide plains, and up among 
its wooded hills Dr. Brown’s name is 
revered. And in many a humble home 
in that far land, when the family gath- 
ers in simple fashion to offer their sac- 
rifice of praise and thanksgiving and 
to present their petitions and interces- 
sions to God, the name of this wise and 
loving teacher of sacred truth will be 
on many lips and many an eye will be 
dimmed as the news spreads that the 
great missionary will come no more to 
tread the soil of Rio Grande. 

The last years of service in Brazil 
were spent by Dr. Brown in Rio de 
Janeiro, where he inaugurated the work 
of our Church. While there he was by 
special request of the Bible Societies 
engaged for several years on the trans- 
lation of the new version of the Bible 
into Portuguese. Of course, the best 
scholars available took part in this 
work, but Dr. Brown, due to his excep- 
tional preparation in Greek and He- 
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brew, as well as to his unusual knowl- 
edge of Portuguese language and liter- 
ature, was given a very prominent part 
in all the undertaking. This new ver- 
sion is a fine piece of work and by far 
the most faithful of all that exist. 

Another achievement in the field of 
translation was the rendering of the 
Book of Common Prayer into Por- 
tuguese. This was a work on which 
Dr. Brown labored lovingly almost 
from the start and did so with such 
diligence that he was able, on his first 
furlough, to bring with him to this 
country the completed translation. In 
this task Dr. Brown had the able as- 
sistance of A. V. Cabral, now arch- 
deacon of the northeast district, one 
of the older clergy, as well as of the 
counsel and advice of his brother 
missionaries. 

The career of Bishop Brown after 
his return to be Bishop of Virginia is 
known to all. He quickly became an 
outstanding figure in the general 
Chureh and especially in the National 
Council. He presided ably in the 
House of Bishops in Portland and at 
New Orleans and was at the time of his 
death, assessor to Bishop Murray, the 
President of the National Council. His 
eracious personality and his charming 
manners, together with a calm and con- 


siderate firmness, made him most ae- 
ceptable in all these positions of un- 
usual and delicate responsibility. 

May the example of this truly Chris- 
tian Bishop, so loyal to the Divine Mas- 
ter, so sane in the face of the perplexi- 
ties and vagaries of our times, so pa- 
tient and charitable before the prob- 
lems with which extremists on the one 
hand and on the other are troubling 
the Church, hearten and sustain us as 
we contend earnestly for the faith! 
And may the tender mercies of the 
Lord be abundantly vouchsafed to the 
dear ones whom he has left behind. The 
world is a lonelier place not only for 
them, but for some others too who have 
walked very closely with this gifted 
man in the happy paths of affectionate 
fellowship in Christian service. 

In the onward flow of life and activi- 
ties, the longing for the touch of a van- 
ished hand and for the sound of a voice 
that is still, may become mitigated in 
youth, as young bones, when broken, 
easily knit; but for those who are far- 
ther on in life’s journey there are some 
breaks that know no healing here, but 
are solemn yet sure precursors of the 
wonderful time that awaits us, when we 
shall renew our strength, shall mount 
up with the wings of eagles, shall run 
and not be weary, shall walk, not faint. 


CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 


In this beautiful spot Dr. Brown began his ministry of twenty-three years which was to prove so fruitful 
to the Ohurch in Brazil 
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Bishop Murray Pays Loving Tribute 


Declares William Cabell Brown One Whose Life 
Enriched the Church and Endeared Him to All 


N HIS day and generation in every 

contact of his life Bishop William 

Cabell Brown has served God and hu- 
manity well. 

In Home, Church and State he rec- 
ognized all inherent relations and 
found happiness and joy in the faith- 
ful discharge of every obligation. 

Gifted with remarkable intuitive 
sense of proper proportion, his faculty 
of discernment and power of concen- 
tration were most unusual and, accord- 
ingly, the results of his endeavors were 
always wonderfully great. 

Our friendship was intimate and my 
confidence in him and reliance upon 
him grew with the years. Our pleas- 
ant companionship was a continuous 
progression without let or hindrance, 
and through the medium of it there was 
revealed to me with the clearness of 
sunshine his faith as a true son of God 
and sincerity as a devout follower of 
Jesus Christ. 

Modest in all self-expression, he had 
heroic Christian conviction and cour- 
age and was ever strong in a conscience 
void of offense toward God and man. 
His manliness was manifest always in 
his deference to the opinion of others 
where no moral principle was involved, 
and in his perfect, patient persever- 
ance in any conflict for the defeat of 
evil and the triumph of virtue. 

He advocated a home life here that 
should serve as a threshold for heaven 
hereafter and his domestic practice 
never failed to exemplify his public 
teaching. 

He believed in human equality of 
rights and opportunities and justified 
his faith by his works. He esteemed 
Capital and Labor and their relative 
positions as respective complements of 
a perfect whole which could ply its 
true vocation only in mutual consider- 
ation of each other’s God-established 
prerogatives—the unselfish contribu- 


tion of Means and Management by the 
former, and the honest exercise of La- 
bor and Loyalty by the latter—for the 
welfare, comfort, profit and peace of 
both. 

To him the Church was the Kingdom 
of God upon earth and the universal 
Household of his brethren. Christ as 
the Head of this Household was in his 
Creed because he was the Alpha and 
Omega of his life. The Master, with — 
him and in him, was his constant joy 
as, like that Master, he ‘‘went about 
doing good.”’ 
him no_ personal concern because 
‘First Principles’’ were rooted in his 
soul and bore wholesome fruit in his 
service. 

And what he himself had he also 
gave to all others who, coming in ¢con- 
tact with him, were willing to learn of 
him that he walked with Jesus. He 
was a mighty contributor to the stab- 
ilization of Faith and maintenance of 
Order in the work and ways of the uni- 
versal Church of God. Let his fellow 
members of the Commission on Revis- 
ion of the Prayer Book so testify; let 
his associates on the National Council 
so affirm ; let his brethren in the House 
of Bishops sign and seal, and so make 
the testimony complete. 

With other Saints of God, the peace 
of Paradise is now his. The influence 
of his life here can never die. Thank 
God for it, and may our gratitude find 
proper, practical expression, as one by 
one our fellow laborers go, in aug- 
mented prosecution of the work which 
yet remains, upon the pious perform- 
ance of which absolutely depends the 
vindication of our faith and justifica- 
tion for our existence. 


ela § 


Presiding Bishop. 
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‘‘Fundamentals’’ gave 


World Conference on Faith and. 
Order Opens 


Men of Many Faiths from Many 
Lands Unite in Creed and Prayer 


By Linley V. Gordon 


Representing the Religious Press Committee of the World Conference on Faith and Order 


T WOULD be an egregious error to 
say that there is no measure of 
Christian unity existing in the world. 
This is becoming increasingly evident 
as the World Conference on Faith and 


Order _ proceeds. 
Unity in the Faith 
is here. Unity in 
the Faith of Jesus 
Christ. It has not 
| | yet come to its efflo- 
rescence, but it 1s 


slowly developing. 
Unity in the Faith 
was in evidence at 
the opening service 
of the World Con- 
ference on Faith 
and Order in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
August 3. In the audience that taxed 
the Cathedral to capacity one saw men 
of many Faiths from many countries. 

They were one as they stood and re- 
peated the Apostles Creed, every mem- 
ber of the vast congregation reciting 
it in his own language. They were one 
when they engaged in silent prayer. 
They were one when they repeated the 
‘Lord’s Prayer each in his own tongue. 

In the audience was one of the most 
eminent of the Jewish Rabbis of Amer- 
ica. In conversation after the service 
he spoke of having joined with all the 
Christians present in the Lord’s 
Prayer. He added that he repeated 
the words of it in the Talmudic He- 
brew and that this was the language 
used by Jesus when the prayer was 
uttered. The Lord’s Prayer is known 
to the Jews as the Talmudic Short 
Prayer. 


ROBERT H. GARDINER 


The Conference Sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, Bishop of Western New York. 
He spoke simply and in a vibrant voice. 
There was no apportioning of guilt. 
All have sinned. ‘‘If unity,’’ he said, 
“has slipped away from our grasp it 
is the common fault of the Christian 
World. If it is to be regained it must 
be by the concerted action of Chris- 
tians. Every section has shared in 
shattering unity. Every section must 
share in the effort to restore it.’’ He 
spoke with profound belief in the way 
of Conference. ‘‘Conference,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘is self-abasing; controversy 
exalts itself. Conference is a measure 
of peace; controversy is a weapon of 
war. Conference in all lowliness strives 
to understand the viewpoint of others; 
controversy to impose its views on all 
comers. Conference looks for unities; 
controversy exaggerates differences. 
Conference is a codperative method 
for conflict; controversy a _ divisive 
method. I do not say there may not be 
occasions where controversy may be 
necessary. This is not one of them. 
This is a Conference on Faith and Or- 
der.’’ 

As touching on the Kast, he said, 
‘“What a challenge to Christendom to 
set its own house in order before it 
further infect the Eastern World with 
sectarianism that robs the Gospel of its 
corporate power and gives people a 
stone instead of bread! The hundred 
missionary societies in China today are 
as suicidal for Christianity as the civil 
divisions are to her national peace and 
prosperity.’’ In another significant 
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passage he said, ‘‘There is no one voice 
coming with force from every ‘pulpit 
in every country as there should be, 
on such great fundamental questions 
as peace and war. The Christ in one 
church often categorically denies the 
Christ in a neighboring church. It 
would be ludicrous were it not tragic.’’ 
Almost at the close of his address he 
quoted the great words of Zinzendorf 
—‘‘T have but one passion, it is He! 
Only He!’’ and added that men like 
Sadhu Sindar Singh, 
Mahatma Gandhi and 
Stanley Jones are 
helping us to realize 
this more and more. 

The first business 
after the service was 
in the form of the fol- 
lowing memorial reso- 
lition to Robert Hal- 
lowell Gardiner. It 
was read in English, 
French and German 
while all the delegates 
stood. 

‘‘Like all great 
movements, re-union 


ancient or new, that does not know his 
name and feel kinship with his lofty 
soul. Better than that, his name ear- 
ries with it a vision, a responsibility 
and a purpose, for it was not himself 
but Christ whom he exalted. He 
counted himself but the cup bearer of 
the King. He was one of those rare 
souls who are able to see that the unity 
of Christendom always outstrips its di- 
visions. His Catholicity was not a the- 
ory but a character. His greatest 
weapon was his con- 
siderateness and his 
ability to understand 
others when they 
were busy misunder- 
standing him.’’ 
‘‘Now that we can 
take measure of him 
as never before we 
discover him to be 
one of the foremost 
leaders and inspirers 
of our day. Without 
his sort, hope would 


and love grow cold. 
There is an ache in 


has been focussed 
from time to time in 
certain persons who, in their day and 
generation, became embodiments of its 
spirit. One such was Robert Hallo- 
well Gardiner, whose work in connec- 
tion with this Conference will never be 
forgotten, who was indeed, while he 
lived, the organ of its energy. 

“The profound impression made 
upon the Christian world by what he 
was and did baffles description. It is 
not too much to say that there is not a 
Church in Christendom, great or little, 


BISHOP BRENT 


our hearts and a void 
in our fellowship 
which must abide. And yet all the while 
we rejoice that the Church raises up 
such men to enrich and inspire man- 
kind. A bend in the road hides him, but 
he remains in our company, a little in 
advance of the rest, as he passes into 
the enjoyment of that unity for which 
he labored diligently and well.’’ 

The Conference voted to erect a tab- 
let of appropriate character and de- 
sign in Gardiner, Maine, in the church 
of Mr. Gardiner’s ancestral home. 


PRAYER FOR UNITY 


Written for the Lausanne Conference 


Bathe with showers of blessing, O Lord, Thy servants whom Thy voice has 
called into Thy presence to counsel with Thee concerning the peace and unity of 


the Church of God. Let knowledge prevail over ignorance, goodwill over prejudice, 
understandin g over blindness; that, guided by the Spirit of wisdom and truth, all 
Christian people may press onward with joy and confidence toward that happy day 


when there will be one flock under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


Amen. 
—BisHop BRENT. 
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INDIAN MOTHER AND BABY 


HE Church is at work among some 


8,000 Indians living on four reser-_ 


vations in North Dakota. There are 
seven mission stations, three on the 
Standing Rock Reservation, two on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, one on the 
Fort Totten Reservation and one on the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation. There 
are over 500 communicants and it is 
estimated that the Church touches and 
influences more than 1,000 Indians. In 
addition to Bishop Tyler and the 
writer, one priest, one deacon, seven 
lay readers and the staff of the Mission 
Home at Cannon Ball—one layman 
and two women—work in the interests 
of the Church among the Indians. 


THe STANDING Rock RESERVATION 


The Church’s work among the In- 
dians of North Dakota is unique in that 
it is the result of the missionary zeal of 
the Indians themselves. Three young 
Dakotas who had been trained in South 
Dakota traveled from that state to the 
northern boundary of the Standing 
Rock Reservation in North Dakota. 
Through their efforts the first mission 
stations opened, namely, St. John’s, 
Cannon Ball (now St. James’ Chapel), 
Red Hail Camp (now St. Gabriel’s 
Chapel, Red Hail), and Lower Porcu- 
pine Mission (now St. Luke’s Mission, 
Fort Yates). Mr. Thomas Ashley (still 
living) was the chief figure in this 
early missionary effort. He was ably 
assisted by Martin Pretty Feather, who 
later changed his name to Martin See- 
walker. This splendid Dakota Chris- 
tian worked as a lay reader from that: 
time until his death two years ago. 


The Indian Field of North 
Dakota Reviewed 


Eight Thousand Indians on 
Four Reservations Tax the 
Powers of Fourteen Workers 


By the Ven. Homer R. Harrington 
Archdeacon Among the Indians in North Dakota 


An account of the early missionary 
efforts on the Standing Rock would not 
be complete without the name of old 
Chief Red Hail, who for many years 
allowed the native missionaries the use 
of his cabin for the services. The stal- 
wart character of old Red Hail has been 
extended in the fine character and per- 
sonality of his grandson, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Skala (White) Cross. Mr. Cross 
after working for many years as a lay 
reader was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Tyler two years ago. He is a product 
of the Indian Missions of the Church in 
North Dakota. 

Nor would our account be complete 
without speaking of the consecrated 
work of William White Eagle. His zeal 
for Christ led him into active mission- 
ary work, both on the Standing Rock 
and Fort Berthold Reservations. On 
one of his missionary journeys to the 
latter reservation he succeeded in con 
verting an unusual man, Paul Yellow 
Bear. Paul, with a strong personality 
and a power as an orator far above his 
fellow-tribesmen, had for many years 
used these splendid gifts to keep his 
friends and neighbors in paganism. He 
was a bitter enemy of Christ. But the 
stirring message of the Master spoken 
through the consecrated lips of White 
Eagle could not be denied. Yellow 
Bear was converted and at his baptism 
was named ‘‘Paul’’ after the beloved 
St. Paul, who was once Saul, the enemy 
of Christ. Yellow Bear has been a lay 
reader at St. Paul’s Chapel, Fort Ber- 
thold, for many years and he is still 
active in the work. 

Yet another early character belongs 
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in our account of the early work of the 
Chureh among the North Dakota In- 
dians. Paul Bear Paw was converted 
from paganism a great many years ago. 
He is still a faithful and devoted mem- 
ber of the Church at St. James’ Chapel, 
Cannon Ball. His wife, Julia, has 
labored with him all these years. For 
some time, Bear Paw was the lay reader 
at St. Luke’s Chapel, Fort Yates. Of 
late years he has been unable to work 
actively as a lay reader because of his 
impaired health. 

Our largest mission station on the 
Standing Rock Reservation is St. 
James’, located three miles south of 
Cannon Ball village. Our property 
consists of eighty acres of land upon 
which is located St. James’ Chapel, ree- 
tory and parish house, and The Mission 
Home for Indian Girls. The Rev. Wil- 
lam §. Cross, Indian deacon, is in 
charge of the chapel and parish house 
and conduets the services in the Dakota 
tongue. 

The Mission Home was established 
under the leadership of the present 


NEW MISSION HOME AT CANNON BALL, NORTH DAKOTA 


Bishop of North Dakota. Some time 
after coming to North Dakota Bishop 
Tyler realized the need of such an insti- 
tution if the Church was to carry its 
complete message to the Indian people. 


_ He realized the vital need of improving 


the home conditions on the Reservation. 
With this thought in mind he secured 
the use of a small house at the sub- 
station, one mile south of Cannon Ball, 
and asked Miss Margaret Elliot, a 
Pennsylvania Churchwoman, to go to 
Cannon Ball and there establish herself 
and discover the best way to help the 
people. For a number of years Miss 
Elliot worked in a splendid way. She 
was succeeded by Miss Alice M. Ben-- 
nett. Miss Bennett carried on the work 
at the ‘‘Little House by the Side of the 
Road,’’ as it was affectionately called, 
until August, 1926. During her last 


two years at The Home she was assisted 
by Miss Aline Cronshey, who is still on 
the staff. 

The work done at The Home is of 
such great variety it is impossible of 
complete description. 


We have five 


This is a home in the best sense of the word. Miss Aline Oronshey gives her Indian girls training which 
will fit them to cope with their future environment 
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THE INDIAN FIELD OF NORTH DAKOTA 


CONFIRMATION CLASS AT CANNON BALL 


Bishop Tyler looks very happy in the midst of this fine class of Indian boys and girls. 
this augur well for the future 


happy little Indian girls in residence, 
learning all sorts of valuable things. It 
is the aim of The Home to give the girls 
a practical instruction in homemaking 
as well as a thorough Christian train- 
ing. This work is fundamental. The 
government has established schools for 
the people, either outside of the Reser- 
vation, or else a great distance from the 
homes of most of the scholars. No work 
has been done in the homes. Conse- 
quently, the scholar comes back to the 
same conditions he left, struggles for a 
time against the old ways but finally 
succumbs and slides back to the condi- 
tion of the old people. The staff at The 
Home works with the children and at 
the same time extends its influence to 
the neighboring homes. White people 
living at Cannon Ball tell us that the 
change in the community around The 
Home has been remarkable. 

The Indian people of all denomina- 
tions come to The Home for medical 
attention, for books and magazines, for 
clothing, and for good advice. The 


Such classes as 


staff is busy from early morning until 
late at night. We maintain a small 
car for the use of the staff and it is kept 
busy visiting homes and carrying spir- 
itual help and medical attention to the 
sick. 

Kighteen miles west of Cannon Ball 
we find St. Gabriel’s Chapel. The Rey. 
William Cross of Cannon Ball is in 
charge of this work also. For many 
years he was in residence at Red Hail 
and the people are still longing for his 
return to them. St. Gabriel’s, Red 
Hail, is the banner mission, not only of 
the Indian field but of the whole dis- 
trict. This mission has always over- 
paid its missionary quota. Last year 
it gave $136 for the General Program 
of the Church. In addition to this the 
people have given liberally to the Na- 
tive Clergy Fund, the Convocation as- 
sessment and have made improvements 
in their property. The property at this 
point consists of forty acres of land, a 
fine chapel, parish house, and lay read- 
ers’ house. Joseph Two Bears, an old 
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BISHOP TYLER DISTRIBUTING CANDY TO THE CHIL- 
DREN AT AN INDIAN CONVOCATION 


Indian, is the faithful custodian of the 
Church property. 

The work here as at the other sta- 
tions is a visible evidence of the worth- 
whileness of the efforts of the Church 
among these splendid people. 

Three miles north of Fort Yates or 
twenty-eight miles south of Cannon 
Ball you will find St. Luke’s Mission 
with the Rev. H. H. Welsh, an Indian 
priest, in charge. Mr. Welsh, who is a 
product of the Church in South Da- 
kota, labored for several years at Can- 
non Ball and was transferred to Fort 
Yates last year. We need a church at 
this point. With the building of a 
ehurch at St. Luke’s Mission we are 
sure of a splendid response. The small 
house for the priest is entirely inade- 
quate for the services. At present the 
people meet in the log house belonging 
to Mr. and Mrs. Crow Necklace, one 
mile from our church property. 

Now let us visit the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation. 


THe TurttE MountAIn RESERVATION 


This is located in the north cen- 
tral part of North Dakota and bounded 
on the north by the Province of Mani- 


toba, Canada. The Indians here are 
Chippewas. St. Sylvan’s Chapel near 
Dunseith is the center of the work. The 
Rev. Wellington Salt, a Chippewa In- 
dian, was in charge of the work for 


“many years. Mr. Salt was an employee 


of the Government and he first worked 
for the Church as a layman. In 1901 
the Government transferred him to 
South Dakota. Later Mr. Salt returned 
to Turtle Mountain and was placed in 
charge of the Government Day School 
and again took up work for the Church. 
Some time later a log church was 
erected. In the meantime Mr. Salt pre- 
pared himself for Holy Orders and was 
ordained deacon in 1911. Mr. Salt 
labored faithfully and well until his 
death in 1920. 

The condition of the Indians on this 
reservation has been terrible for many 
years. Poverty and awful disease have 
been prevalent. The conditions have 
but slightly improved in the last year 
or so. There is a tremendous work here 
for the Church. 


THe Fort ToTrEN RESERVATION 

The work on the Fort Totten Reser- 
vation started in 1892 when a number 
of people residing at the Fort asked 
Bishop Walker to send them a mis- 
sionary. The Rev. W. D. Reese was 
appointed to the place and continued 
to minister to the people both white 
and Indian for many years. This 
first missionary work was at the Gov- 
ernment Agency and was centered 
about a small chapel called St. Mark’s. 
The Rev. Mr. Reese labored here for 
fourteen years. Our present work at 
Brackenridge Memorial Chapel began 
in 1898. The District Journal for that 
year tells us, ‘‘about six miles from 
the Agency an Indian named Iyayu- 
kamani (He-Follows-Walking) has 
loaned a house where service is held 
in the Dakota language.’’ Iyayuka- 
mani was a stalwart Christian and is 
remembered as the founder of the 
Church’s work in the Crow Hill neigh- 
borhood. He is buried near the chapel 
he helped to establish. 

Bernard Rainbow, the lay reader, 
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THE INDIAN FIELD.OF NORTH DAKOTA 


THE ORGANIST AT AN INDIAN CONVOCATION 


Indians have a natural gift for music. This is John Brown, an Indian, who is playing hymns in the 
booth built of evergreens where the services are held 


at Breckenridge Memorial Chapel, was 
brought up under the splendid in- 
fluence of Iyayukamani and has con- 
tinued in the service of the Church 
from the time of his young manhood 
until now. The chapel at Crow Hill 
is a fine building made possible by 
the generous gifts of the many friends 
of the Dakota Indians. The work here 
is progressing in a healthy manner. 
The Mission is a splendid influence 
for good. 


Tur Fort BERTHOLD RESERVATION 


As stated before in this account the 
early missionary work among the In- 
dians on the Fort Berthold Reservation 
was started by the Christian Indians 
from the Standing Rock Reservation. 
An interesting thing to know here is 
the fact that the Dakota Indian from 
the Standing Rock was the traditional 
enemy of the Indians of the Fort Ber- 
thold Reservation. Christ knows no 
barriers. The work here progressed 
slowly for a time. Gradually interest 


grew and a chapel was established and 
named St. Paul’s. The present lay 
reader-in-charge is a young man, Earl 
Bateman. He is ably assisted by old 
Paul Yellow Bear and Ray Gough. 

Mrs. Byron Wilde is one of the out- 
standing Christians on the Reservation. 
For some years she was employed by 
the government at the Agency, Elbo- 
woods, North Dakota. After her mar- 
riage to Mr. Wilde she became inter- 
ested in our work at St. Paul’s Chapel. 
Her splendid education and her untir- 
ing zeal for the Church has made her a 
most valuable influence for good among 
her people. For many years she was 
the president of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary among the Indians of North Da- 
kota. Under her leadership this organ- 
ization grew rapidly. 

Across the Missouri River from St. 
Paul’s Chapel we have a group of peo- 
ple under the leadership of Abraham 
Streibyhorn, native lay reader. The 
mission is St. John’s. Streibyhorn is a 
fine Christian leader working under 
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PROCESSION AT AN INDIAN CONVOCATION 


The Bishop, Clergy and Lay Readers, are entering the booth for the opening service at Red Hail, North 
Dakota, on the Standing Rock Reservation 


many difficulties. His hope is for a 
church building. Abraham continues 
to hold a large group of people to- 
gether notwithstanding the handicap of 
the lack of a rallying place. Our great- 
est need in the Indian Field at the 
present time is for a chapel at this 
point, Ree, North Dakota. The oppor- 
tunity presented here is unusual and 
we must grasp it in some way or an- 
other. 

The Indians on this reservation are 
from the remnants of three tribes, 
Arickara, Hidatsa, and Mandan. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


All the mission stations have fine go- 
ing branches of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary. The women work splendidly. The 
United Thank Offering makes a partie- 
ular appeal. 

The men are organized in Men’s 
Guilds and in chapters of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. Through these 
organizations the members raise money 
for missionary work and do practical 
tasks around the chureh buildings. 

At St. John’s Chapel and at St. 
Luke’s Mission there are wonderful 
Young People’s Fellowships. Miss 
Aline Cronshey of the Mission Home at 
Cannon Ball keeps the interest of the 
young people at a high pitch. The 
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young girls at Cannon Ball are mem- 
bers of the Girls’ Friendly Society. At 
Cannon Ball and at Fort Yates pa- 
geants have been given at Easter and 
Christmas. At Cannon Ball the organ- 
ization has made fine improvements in 
the Church property, earning the 
money themselves for this purpose. 

St. James’ Chapel also has a good 
Church School. Others will be started 
as soon as leaders are developed. At the 
government agency, Fort Yates, we 
have an arrangement for the regular 
instruction of the Indian children in 
the Government Boarding School. This 
enables us to keep them in touch with 
the Church. 

No one can come in contact with the 
Indian people without loving them 
greatly and realizing their need for 
help. Most of the people are but a 
few short years away from paganism 
and the first hght of Christ’s love still 
shines within them. They are beauti- 
ful in their devotion to Him but pitiful 
in their crucified state. The Church 
must not lose confidence in the power 
of the Crucified One to finally raise 
these children of His out of the dis- 
couraging state they are in at the pres- 
ent time. For love of our Indian broth- 
ers and for love of Christ we must la- 
bor as never before, 
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WARD IN SAN JUAN MISSION HOSPITAL, FARMINGTON, NEW MEXICO 


This hospital serves the Navajo Indians, 


The prevalent scourge among them is trachoma, which results 


in blindness if not taken in time 


Whe Church's Mission of Healing Presented 


Our Hospitals Throughout the United 
States Need and Deserve Our Help 


By Barbara Williams, R. N. 


OU who have read about the Epis- 

eopal Hospital workers who gath- 
ered, together with nurses of other 
Communions during the sessions of our 
Hospital Association in Atlantie City, 
last Fall, may be interested in reading 
of the wide field of work which they 
represent. Our Church has jurisdic- 
tion over some fifty hospitals in the 
United States, using the word ‘‘hospi- 
tal’’ in its strict sense, as a place where 
a patient is to be restored to health and 
returned to his family. The many con- 
valescent homes, homes for incurables, 
ete., are not included in our list, so it 
must be remembered that the Church 
eares for many hundreds of sick and 
unfortunate people who are not under 
a ‘‘hospital’’ roof. 

The hospitals of our Church are 
scattered unevenly over the country. 
In Connecticut are two summer 
branches of hospitals, in New York and 
in Massachusetts are several homes, 
but no Episcopal hospitals. Many 
Southern and Central States cannot 
boast of any. In several cities there is 


adequate hospital care given to the sick 
and injured without any Episcopal in- 
stitutions; but the vast regions with 
very inadequate equipment offer the 
Church an opportunity to carry out in 
a practical way its Christian ideals of 
service. And the hospitals already es- 
tablished, whether large or small, need 
our continual support and interest, be- 
cause they must keep up their high 
standards and must grow in usefulness, 
or else they will diminish. 

These institutions continually receive 
help, financial and otherwise, through 
many channels other than the Church. 
That is what we wish, but we also are 
most anxious to have our own Church- 
men and Churehwomen know about 
this branch of the Church’s work and 
realize what a tremendous amount of 
good is being accomplished. Sick or 
injured persons are cared for, regard- 
less of creed or color, and many of 
them have to be grouped as ‘‘free pa- 
tients’’ in the hospital budget. Minis- 
ters and priests of all denominations 
are welcome to eall on patients belong- 
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ing to their particular faiths. The 
Church hospitals also give a splendid 
opportunity to our chaplains to help 
our people in their extreme needs, to 
comfort them in their sorrows and 
share their joys. There are beautiful 
chapels in connection with many of 
the hospitals, where short daily services 
are held for the nurses, and patients 
attend when possible. If there is no 
chapel, prayers are read in the Nurses’ 
Home or some other convenient place. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this article to give detailed accounts of 
the various hospitals in the continental 
United States under the care of our 
Church. The list which we append will 
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give some idea of their scope. Some 
serve the entire community in which 
they are placed, some, like three hos- 
pitals in Arizona, minister only to the 
tuberculous. In the southern section 
of the country there are hospitals de- 
voted entirely to work among Negroes, 
while in the West and Southwest the 
Indians are cared for. In the western 
missionary districts our hospitals have 
their own special problems because of 
the immense territory they must cover. 
One and all, whether diocesan or mis- 
sionary, no matter what race, age, or 
physical disability they serve, they all 
need and deserve our help. What can 
we do about it? 


HE following list only gives the hospitals under our Church in the 
dioceses and missionary districts of the Continental United States. 
It does not include our hospitals in foreign missionary districts, or 


those in Alaska and our Island Possessions. Also it only lists hospitais 


proper and does not include Homes for Convalescents, Homes for In- 


curables, Dispensaries, etc., of which there are a great number. 


We 


have endeavored to make it as complete as possible and shall be grate- 


ful for any corrections. 


HOSPITALS IN DIOCESES 

Albany: Child’s Hospital, Albany. 

' California: St. Luke’s, San Francisco. 
Central New York: St. Luke’s, Utica. 
Chicago: St. Luke’s, Chicago. 
Colorado: St. Luke’s, Denver. 

for the Tuberculous, Denver. 

Dallas: All Saints’, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Delaware: Hospital for Babies, Wilmington. 

Towa: St. Luke’s, Davenport. 

Kansas: Christ Hospital, Topeka. 

Kentucky: J. N. Norton Memorial, Louisville. 

Long Island: St. John’s, Brooklyn. St. Gile’s 
the Cripple, Garden City. 

Los Angeles: Good Samaritan, Los Angeles. 

Maryland: Church Home and Infirmary, Bal- 
timore. 

Michigan: St. Luke’s, Detroit. 

Minnesota: St. Barnabas, Minneapolis. - St. 
Luke’s, St. Paul. 

Missouri: St. Luke’s, St. Louis. 

Montana: St. Peter’s, Helena. 

Nebraska: Clarkson Memorial, Omaha. 

Newark: St. Barnabas, Newark, N. J. Christ 
Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 

New York: St. Luke’s, New York. Hospital 
for Consumptives, New York. St. Mary’s 
for Children, New York. 

North Carolina: St. Peter’s, Charlotte. 
Samaritan, Charlotte and St. 
Raleigh, (for Negroes). 


Oakes Home 


Good 
Agnes, 


* Ohio: Good Samaritan, Sandusky. 


Olympia: St. Luke’s, Bellingham. 

Oregon: Good Samaritan, Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Hospital of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh: St. Margaret’s Memorial, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Southern Ohio: Children’s Hospital, Cincin- 
nati. ? 

Tennessee: Emerald-Hodgson Memorial, Se- 
wanee. 

Washington: Eye, Har and Throat Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

West Missouri: St. Luke’s, Kansas City. 

West Virginia: Sheltering Arms, Hansford. 
Reynolds Memorial, Moundsyville. 


HOSspPITaLs IN MISSIONARY DISTRICTS 


Arizona: St. Luke’s, Phoenix; St. Luke’s in 
the Desert, Tucson ; St. Luke’s in the Moun- 
tains, Prescott; (all for tubercular pa- 
tients). Hospital of the Good Shepherd, 
Fort Defiance (Indian). 

Idaho: St. Luke’s, Boisé. 

New Mexico: San Juan Indian Hospital, Far- 
mington. 

Spokane: St. Luke’s, Spokane. 

Utah: St. Mark’s, Salt Lake City. 

Western Nebraska: St. Luke’s, Kearney. 

Wyoming: Bishop Randall Hospital, Lander 
(Indian). St. John’s, Jackson. 
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New Mission Church in Cuba 


Plans Drawn and Altar and Font 


Made by the Priest in Charge 
By Rose Allen Ellis 


Member of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Holy Trinity Cathedral, Havana, Cuba 


ae sunshine of Cuba attracts many 
tourists during the winter season. 
How beautiful is this wonderful cli- 
mate compared to a rigorous northern 
winter! The visiting Church people 
enjoy the services at our Cathedral in 
Havana, but few of 
them ever visit our 
missions. 

In the little town of 
Bacuranao, about fif- 
teen miles from Ha- 
vana, our Church work 
dates back for twenty 
years or more before 
Archdeacon W. W. 
Steel had charge of the 
mission. The Rev. Ri- 
cardo D. Barrios, a na- 
tive born Cuban of 
Camacuey, now has 
charge of the work at 
Bacuranao. 

During the cyclone 
of last October the lit- 
tle chapel of San Juan 
was blown down; on 
March 31st, the new 
chapel of San Juan 
was opened. The con- 
gregation filled the 
church to capacity, the 
aisles and vestibule 
were crowded and many were standing 
outside. The choir, led by the Rev. 
Fred Hurd of Camaguey, the Rev. Ri- 
eardo Barrios and Sr. V. A. Tuzzio, 
entered singing Holy, Holy, Holy. The 
service was followed by an address by 
Sr. Tuzzio, the lay reader. 

The Bacuranao Church people take 
great pride in their new church, and 
the heart of Mr. Barrios is consecrated 
to his work. He drew the plans for 


THE REY. RICARDO BARRIOS 


the new building and made the altar 
himself; the cross of beaten brass and 
the font are also the loving work of 
his hands. 

The font has quite a story. After 


‘the dreadful cyclone of October Mr. 


Barrios found in the 
street part of a ped- 
estal that the freakish 
wind had lifted from 
some distant home. 
This was salvaged and 
turned to a beautiful 
purpose. At the work 
shop of the mission the 
pedestal was fitted to 
a base and a small 
china dish securely im- 
bedded in the wood. 
Then Mr. Barrios 
made a top of many 
small pieces of old ma- 
hogany and this was 
‘surmounted by a cross. 
From this most origi- 
nal font many a little 
Cuban baby will be 
baptized and in the 
Chureh and mission 
school taught to love 
the Faith of Christ 


The altar, cross and font are the work of erucified 
his own hands i 


Bacuranao is one of 
our oldest missions in Cuba. In 1905 
an American Churchman, Mr. C. J. 
Hulsenkamp, with his wife and daugh- 
ters bought a vinca there. Finding that 
there was no church of any kind in the 
village they procured an abandoned 
hut, which Mr. Hulsenkamp with his 
own hands, aided by the Rey. C. W. 
Fraser, transformed into a chapel. 
Thus began work which was carried on 
so ably by Archdeacon Steel. 
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THE LIVING ROOM IN THE NEW HOUSE AT NENANA 
Dressed for Christmas it is most attractive, and the big fireplace with a “real chimney” is a joy and 
assurance of safety to the missionaries 


Tale of the New House at Nenana 


Betticher Memorial Dormitory, Objective of 
Corporate Gift of Churchwomen, Opened 


By Alice Wright 


Superintendent St. Mark’s Mission, Nenana, Alaska 


HE Editor of THe Spirir or Mis- 
sions has written me that he wants 
a tale of the new house at Nenana, so 
here it is. We moved in just before 
Christmas; on Saint Thomas’ Day, to 
be exact. It had been forty below some 
days in that week but a little thing 
like a low temperature did not daunt 
us when we were moving into the new 
housé with its two real chimneys, and 
where we could have a good roaring 
fire and not have nervous prostration 
at the sound of the roar. In the old 
house that would mean a hot stovepipe 
and a very possible fire, and a fire in 
Alaska at forty below with thirty 
children on one’s hands is not pleasant 
to think of. And we managed to be in 
order for Christmas with the house all 
decorated with wreaths and Christmas 
trees and stockings hanging round the 
fireplace even as we had planned for 
many months. 
The big room in the new house is a 
delightful place with its fireplace and 
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windows looking out on the north side 
on the hill and river and into the 
woods on the south. We have windows 
wherever it is possible, to catch all the 
stray winter sunshine and it is a bright 
cheery place. 

We had all the usual Christmas 
parties: the dance on Christmas night 
for our children and the village peo- 


ple, the Christmas trees for the village’ 


children and their parents on Holy 
Innocents’ Day. It was interesting to 
see how delighted the village people 
were with everything. We took them 
to see all the wonders of the new house, 
the engine room where our own elec- 
tric light plant abides and the pump 
which saves small boys many weary 
hours and sends up hot and cold 
water for our bath tubs. It may be a 
trifle too luxurious for missionaries, 
but it is most pleasant. And it may be 
that Godliness will not be so difficult 
when cleanliness is a simpler matter. 
The children have some shower baths 


Che gp tree © 
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TALE OF THE NEW HOUSE AT NENANA 


THE BETTICHER MEMORIAL DORMITORY AT NENANA, ALASKA 


This memorial to a man who was-first a missionary in Alaska and then the editor of TH® SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS was one of the objects of the Women’s Corporate Gift for the Triennium 1925-1928 


and a small pool in the basement and 
they have the most enchanting time 
there on bath days. I found it quite 
touching when the poor old people 
went home to their old cabins singing 
their happy song because we had all 
this new splendor. Of course we im- 
mediately had more applications than 
we could possibly consider. 

We invited the townspeople who had 
been most interested on the Thursday 
after Christmas and they too were 
most enthusiastic. They marveled to 
find the house in order, the curtains 
actually up in our rooms, and the 
house looking as if we were on inti- 
mate terms with it so soon. Some of 
the mothers with one or two children 
apiece would exclaim ‘‘How do you 
do it with thirty children to look after 
and all that cooking to do?’’ So you 
see the old maid theory of bringing up 
children is justified; and we have 
earned the right to tell our various 
sisters and brothers how we do it. They 
enjoyed dancing on the fine hardwood 
floor which Mr. Nicholson, the contrac- 
tor, gave us and which the children 
keep in fine order. 

How IJ wish that Mr. Betticher might 
have seen this new house! I am sure 
he would have been delighted with it 
and happy to know that his wisdom in 


starting the school here had been justi- 
fied. It is not especially picturesque 
outside but it has a comfortable homey 
look that I like and it is attractive 
within. 

I am _in a perpetual state of being 
conscience smitten about not writing. 
If we could only radio all our thanks 
to our friends instead of writing them 
letters! Or if I could eliminate all 
work but desk work I might do it, but 
cooking and washing and gardening 
and teaching and spanking and gener- 
ally managing things does not leave 
the necessary time for writing. So I 
hope all our good friends will please 
forgive me and believe that I really 
do mean well and realize that I am 
neglecting a duty when I fail to let 
them all know just how thines are go- 
ing here with us. 

Now that spring is here, Mr. Nichol- 
son is busy with building again. For 
we are to have a new schoolhouse, a 
memorial gift, and the chureh about 
which we have talked these many 
years, a memorial to Miss Farthing. 
It will be fine when they are all done 
and we have settled down once more. 
It will be better still to have a plant 
here of which the Church may be 
proud rather than one for which we 
must constantly apologize. 
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Symbol of Christian Faith Dedicated 


Illuminated Cross Rises High Above New 
York Waterfront to Greet Incoming Sailors 


N the evening of Good Friday of 

this year about three hundred peo- 
ple gathered on top of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York to dedi- 
cate the great cross rising forty-six feet 
above the highest point of the roof, 
which is itself some fifteen stories above 
the street. 

The Institute is situated on South 
Street, ‘‘The edge of Down-Town’’ as 
Burke Boyee calls it in The New York- 
er, with houses lining one side and 
docks and ships the other. It overlooks 
the harbor and sees an endless proces- 
sion of vessels of all descriptions com- 
ing into port from the four quarters of 
the earth. 

The evening of the dedication was 
clear and starry and in the East River 
and far down the bay twinkled the 
lights of crossing ferryboats and ships 
lying at anchor. The huge bulk of the 
cross loomed darkly above the heads of 
the expectant people as, while waiting 
for the moment of illumination, they 
listened to addresses by the Rev. Archi- 
bald R. Mansfield, D.D., superinten- 
dent of the New York Institute, and 
Edmund L. Baylies, Esq., President of 
the Seamen’s Church Institute of 
America, and joined in hymns led by 
the Gloria Trumpeters. 

At three minutes to nine, after a 
prayer of consecration, all the lights in 
the building were switched off to clear 
the line from Washington, where Presi- 
dent Coolidge stood ready to press the 
button. Promptly at nine o’clock he 
released the current and the great cross 
eleamed out lke silver against the dark 
sky. Some idea of it may be gained 
from the picture on the opposite page. 
Visible for a long distance to all incom- 
ing ships it will proclaim a message of 
welcome and friendliness to the stran- 
ger in a strange land. 

The cross is the gift of Colonel and 


Mrs. Arthur F. Schermerhorn as a 
memorial to Colonel Schermerhorn’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Stevens 
Schermerhorn. The history of the 
Schermerhorn family is closely inter- © 
woven with the shipping interest of 
New York, as their great-great-grand- 
father sailed forty ships out of that 
port during the war of 1812. 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of 
America is one of our great national 
philanthropic and _ social agencies. 
Affihated with it are seventeen Insti- 
tutes and stations located at ports of 
the United States and our Island pos- 
sessions. On page 578 of this issue will 
be found a detailed report of the Na- 
tional Institute for 1926. . 

The New York Institute is. one of. 
the patriarchs of this family having 
just celebrated its eighty-third birth- 
day. Its fine building on South Street, 
although comparatively modern, is al- 
ready too small for it. The shell of an 
Annex which will almost double the 
dormitory capacity is up, but it cannot 
be opened until the funds are on hand 
to finish the inside. Although between 
eight hundred and nine hundred men 
are put up each night in the present 
building and an average of 2,000 sea- 
men use the Institute daily, many have 
to be turned away at present for lack- 
of room. 

The superintendent, the Rev. Dr. 
Mansfield, has recently been elected to 
membership in the National Institute 
of Social Sciences, an honor which is 
only extended to men and women whose 
work for humanity has been of signal 
importance. The Year Book of the 
National Institute asserts that during 
his thirty-one years’ association with 
the Institute Dr. Montgomery has 
served not only the individual seaman 
and skipper, but the port of New York, 
the nation and the world. 
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PICTORIAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures From the Field 


—Photo by Howard Oox, N. Y. 


OROSS ON THE SEAMEN’S CHURCH INSTITUTE, NEW YORK 


This Oross, the gift of Colonel and Mrs. Arthur F. Schermerhorn, is visible far out at sea and vies with the 
Statue of Liberty in welcoming those entering the-port of New York 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE DISTRICT OF SPOKANE, JUNE, 1927 


The School was held on beautiful Lake Ooeur d’Alene in Idaho. It was an outdoor Conference and most 
of the classes were held on the porch as shown 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEW HOUSE OF BETHANY, CAPE MOUNT, LIBERIA 


The stone was laid by the Rev. W. J. Reed on Ascension Day, 1927. The Liberian Flag flies side by side 
with that of the U.S. A. This flag formerly flew over the graveyard of old St. Paul's, New York 
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THE FIRST GRADUATING CLASS AT ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, NENANA, ALASKA 


The diplomas these young people hold are unique. They are made of moose skin with the Bishop’s Cross 
in the corner done in beadwork. They represent much hard work 
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CONVOCATION OF THE NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS AT FORT TOTTEN 
Bishop Tyler stands in the center. Grouped arownd him are delegates from six 
their banner. Note that two of the delegates are women 
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v of the missions with 


THE PRESIDENT, MRS. COOLIDGE AND JOHN COOLIDGE, WITH BISHOP BURLE} 


Following an intercessory service for the President and the Nation in Holy Oross Church the Bishops and Clergi4 
men. Four veteran Indian priests, the Rev. Messrs. Amos Ross, Philip Deloria, Dallas Shaw and Luke Walker, s\ 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE SIOUX INDIAN CONGREGATIONS 


Holy Oross Ohurch—the “Oathedral of the Niobrara Deanery’’—is in the background. At right is the booth, or q 
held its sessions. Bishop Burleson is seated in the center of the front row. It was one of the large)\ 
| 


| 
| 
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BISHOP ROBERTS AND CLERGY AT THE NIOBRARA CONVOCATION, AUGUST 17, 1927 


led at the roadside, where the Ohief Executive was welcomed and an address presented to him from Indian Church- 
zat to Mrs. Coolidge. Three members of the Woman’s Auwiliary, who also presented an address, stand behind John 


[CH MET AT PINE RIDGE. SOUTH DAKOTA, AUGUST 14-16, 1927 


made of pine boughs in which the open-air services were held. At the left is the tent in which the Woman’s Auwiliary 
erings of Ohristian Indians ever held and the first to be attended by the President of the United States 
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Japanese 


JAPANESE WORKERS FOR EARTHQUAKE 
Ohristians were very active in this work. Placards were put up outside the Relief Stations 


stating that help might be had by thos 
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RELIEF IN KAYA > 


e in need 


he 


won 


THE VERY CENTER OF MINEYA 


MA AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE OF MARCH 7TH 
This was a large town in the Tango district which was totally destroyed. 


Thousands of people were 


killed and many more rendered homeless 


Japanese Christians in Earthquake Relief 


All Churches in the Sei Kokwai Respond 
Generously and Promptly to Appeal 


By the Right Rev. Shirley H. Nichols, D. D. 


Bishop of Kyoto 


gee Ie TERY the report of the 
earthquake of March 7th in the 
Tango district reached Kyoto, all kinds 
of organizations started drives for 
funds to carry on relief work. In con- 
sultation with the clergy in Kyoto City 
it was decided that the course for us to 
follow was to center all our efforts on 
the Kaya Valley, where we have resi- 
dent workers thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation. It was imperative 
that we send help to our workers and 
to the members of our Church there. 
It seemed questionable whether help 
sent through some large general organ- 
ization would reach them promptly. We 
followed this course, and have been 
glad ever since that we did so. 

The morning after the earthquake 
the Rev. Takichi Naide started for the 
earthquake area and we sent by him a 
sum of money to be used for immediate 
needs. At the same time we sent to 
every church in this diocese requesting 
that all the alms on the next Sunday 


should be given for relief work in 
Kaya. A day or so later an appeal was 
sent to every congregation in the Sei 
Kokwai. The response to these appeals 
has been gratifying. 

The total sum received at this office 
to date, less the $1,000 so generously 
and promptly contributed by the 
American Church, is well over Yeu 
3,000. Besides this the Japanese dio- 
cese of Osaka sent directly about Yen 
1,100, together with many boxes of 
clothing and general supplies. Tsutsui 
San, our pastor in the Kaya church, 
with these resources, was able to go 
about among the people of that section 
giving small sums to enable them to 
buy the things immediately needed. He 
was able to supply clothing to those 
who had lost their all. I am sure that 
he did seem to the people of that dis- 
trict a worthy representative of Him 
“‘who went about doing good.”’ 

When I went to Kaya four days af- 
ter the earthquake, I arrived at the 
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ehurch at the same time that Mr. 
Kagawa arrived. Mr. Kagawa is known 
here in Japan as the leading social 
worker of the nation. He is a Christian 
and he had come to the church to ask 


that, as our buildings were standing. 


and immediately available, we would 
permit him to leave some of his asso- 
ciates there to carry on relief work. We 
decided that the Church and his asso- 
ciates should codperate, and from that 
time until now a cooperative work of a 
most satisfactory sort has gone on. 

Mr. Kagawa left his sister-in-law, 
who is a physician, in our parish house, 
together with a practical nurse, and 
they carried on a very extensive medi- 
eal work, caring for many who came to 
them and also going out to those who 
were unable to come. to the church. I 
have been told that the readiness and 
the truly loving spirit with which his 
sister-in-law went to these people, 
wherever they might be, at all hours of 
the day or night, made a most favorable 
impression upon the people of the 
town. Her work continued until the 
steps taken by the government and the 
town to secure adequate treatment of 
the sick were completed and it was 
possible for all to be cared for. 


We all came to the conelusion that 
we ought to concentrate our efforts 
upon the village of Yotsutsuji, about 
two miles from our chureh, which had 
been completely destroyed. Mr. Kaga- 
wa, using his own young men and pro- 
viding the funds himself, put up a tem- 
porary building right in the center of 
Yotsutsuji and there a splendid work 
has been gradually built up. The prin- 
cipal activity is the care of the young 
children of the village. A graduate of 
the kindergarten training department 
of St. Agnes’ School, Kyoto, was sent 
to direct the care of the children. <A 
young woman sent by Mr. Kagawa has 
been assisting her. Together they have 
provided for twenty-five to thirty chil- 
dren daily, to the great satisfaction of 
the people of the village. The children 
arrive at seven.o’clock in the morning. 
and are given a simple lunch. 

Every Wednesday evening meetings 
have been held in this Day Nursery 
building for the adult population of 
Yotsutsuji. At first the workers resi- 
dent in Kaya continued these meetings, 
but recently it has been possible to se- 
cure able speakers from farther away. 
The building is always crammed. A 
group of about twenty small children 


TEMPORARY HOME OF EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS IN THE TANGO DISTRIOT 
Thousands of people lived in huts like these during weeks of rainy weather. 
Japanese and American Christians the immediate needs of the poorest were supplied 
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| sit up in front and raise the roof with 
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1 is $350 a year. 
costs about $3,000 to erect. 


/ Kobayashi, 


their singing of the hymns! The mes- 


_ sage brought by the speakers is always 


gladly and attentively received. All 


- those who have had the privilege of at- 


tending the meetings feel sure that 
from them will come a great stimulus 
for our Christian work in this village. 
It will be hard for us to discontinue 
the activities that we are now ¢earrying 
on in Yotsutsuji. The funds in hand 


» seem adequate for the continuance of 


this Day Nursery work for at least six 
months. After that it would seem un- 
necessary to have the work carried on 
on just the same basis as it is now. No 


| doubt that when that time comes there 
| will be an appeal made to us to estab- 
_ lish a kindergarten somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 
possible for us to respond to such a re- 


I hope that it will be 


quest if it is made. 
To equip and maintain a kindergar- 


ten in a rented building costs about 
_ $600 for the first year. After the equip- 


ment is secured the cost of maintenance 
A suitable building 


The damage done to our Chureh 


buildings in Kaya and Miadzu was 
such that repairs. were out of the ques- 
i tion. It has been a tremendous comfort 
9 to the people at Kaya to know that the 
+ $5,000 necessary for the re-erection of 
| the church plant has been given. 
i Miadzu we have been unable to begin 
) rebuilding as yet. 
, help from America in the amount of 


At 
We are counting on 


$4,000. I sincerely hope that Mrs. 


who has worked there so 


JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


faithfully with the minimum of equip- 
ment, may have the joy of knowing . 
that soon she will be properly housed 
and that the work will have better room 
for development. 

The aid given by the Japanese gov- 
ernment in this case seemed very 
prompt and thorough going. The prin- 
cipal industry of this Tango district is 
the manufacture of silk erape. The 
machines used are costly. Besides the 
large factories where there were many 
machines, nearly every home had at 
least one machine and the people 
worked hard at this trade. We were 
very much afraid that these individual 
workers would find it impossible to re- 
establish their work, but the govern- 
ment seems to have taken such adequate 
steps that even those who have no large 
assets are able to borrow money at low 
rates of interest and secure both the 
machines and the raw materials-neces- 
sary to reéstablish themselves. 

It has been possible, therefore, for us 
to use the sums contributed from Chris- 
tian sources for the personal relief of 
the most needy cases and for the earry- 
ing on of the general work which I have 
described above. The Church at home 
can feel assured that in sending a 
thousand dollars at once for the relief 
work, and in contributing now for the 
reéstablishment of our institutions, 
there, they are helping a truly Chris- 
tian work and one which is making a 
splendid impression on the non-Chris- 
tian people in that district, which will 
surely cause God’s name to be magni- 
fied. 


Bishop Nichols asked the Church in the United States for $10,000 to be used 


as follows: 
For personal relief 


For a new building to be used as a church and residence at K: wa 
For a new building to be used as a church and residence at Mi: rdzu... 
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Still needed 


$10,000 


SERS. Sg, SE Ae ee Ss Be CO $6,700.25 


299.75 


The Department of Missions will take pleasure in forwarding any additional 


gifts to Bishop Nichols. 


JoHN W. Woop. 


Pioneers of the Church in China 


1. Wong Kong-chai, First Convert of our 
Shanghai Mission and First Chinese Priest 


We begin in this issue a series of articles on the pioneers of the Church in the 
eleven dioceses of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, which were originally prepared 
under the direction of the Bishops of the various dioceses for use in a_ study-class 


of the Women’s Missionary Service League of China. 


For the opportunity of pub- 


lishing them in English we are indebted to Mrs. A. A. Gilman, wife of the Bishop 
Suffragan of Hankow, and Mrs. F. L. H. Pott, wife of the President of St. John’s 


University, Shanghai. 


The articles will be presented chronologically, and as the American Church had 
the honor of beginning the work which was to culminate in a National Church in 
China, our first story will deal with the life of Pastor Wong of Shanghai, the first 


Chinese priest of the Anglican Communion. 


N OCTOBER 26, 1844, in St. 

Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam J. Boone was consecrated the first 
Bishop of our Church in China, and 
present at that service was a young 
Chinese, Wong Kong-chai. This young 
man, a stranger in a strange land, had 
come with the new 


smashed. Mr. Boone came into the 
room, but instead of being very angry 
he quietly rebuked them and there the 
matter ended. When Kong-chai’s 
father heard of the accident and the 
manner in which Mr. Boone took the 
loss he said a man who could so con- 
trol himself in the 


Bishop from far dis- 
tant China, and had 
thus become China’s 
witness of the Mother 
Church sending forth 
her first especially 
appointed represent- 
ative, with authority 
to implant the seed 
of what we now call 
the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. 
Bishop Boone had 
been in the EHast-a 
few years, first in 
Batavia and later in 
Amoy. In this latter 
place the son of one 


presence of such a 
provocation was cer- 
tainly a man with 
whom he could trust 
his son, and so when 
Mr. Boone went home 
Kong-chai went with 
him. 

When the time 
came for Bishop 
Boone and a few new 
workers to return to 
China Kong-chai was 
one of the party and 
on the long voyage of 
over a hundred days 
in a_ sailing vessel 
much time was spent 


of the families near 
him came to his 
school and used to 
play with his two sons. This boy soon 
conceived the idea of going to Amer- 
ica with the Boones, but his parents 
would not hear of such a thing. One 
day, however, the young people were 
playing and had the misfortune to 
drag a cloth off the table and with it 
some valuable glassware which was 


THE REV. K. C. WONG 


The first Chinese Priest of the Anglican 
Communion 


in study. The Bishop 
and the others need- 
ed help in Chinese 
and Kong-chai himself earnestly 
studied the Bible in English, Mrs. 
Boone giving him much assistance in 
that language. Before they reached 
Hongkong Kong-chai told Bishop 
Boone that he wanted to be a Chris- 
tian. 

On arrival in Hongkong Kong-chai 


ee eee Pe ee ee ee 


yt Anat aki vtpaned. 
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felt that he must leave his American 
friends and return to Amoy to see his 
parents, but he promised them, if pos- 
sible, to rejoin them in Shanghai. On 
parting from them he told them, with 
tears in his eyes, that he would never 
worship idols again, that God had been 
so good to him that he would worship 
and serve Him all his life. 

Bishop Boone and his fellow work- 
ers were soon able to 
go on to Shang- 
hai and begin work 
there. Meanwhile 
Kong-chai was hav- 
ing a hard time in 
Amoy. He refused 
to worship idols any 
more and told his 
parents that he 
wanted to go to 
Shanghai and be 
with Bishop Boone, 
but they would not 
give their consent. 
His father and 
mother, however, 
died that summer in 
an epidemic, which 
made it possible for 
him to carry out his 
desire to return to 
Bishop Boone. It 
was a great comfort 
to him to be with 
friends who so truly 
sympathized with 
him, and from that 
time he made his home with them in 
Shanghai. 

On the afternoon of Haster Day, 
1846, a small company gathered in 
the Bishop’s house, a few mission- 
aries, some boys from the new St. 
John’s School, and some of the serv- 
ants of the house, to witness the bap- 
tism of Wong Kong-chai, the first con- 
vert to our Church in the great land 
of China, and much joy and thankful- 
ness must have filled the hearts of the 
Bishop and his helpers at that solemn 
service. 

From then on young Wong lived 


WONG 
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MEMORIAL PARISH HOUSE, 
CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, SHANGHAI 


with and shared the work of the mis- 
sionaries, sometimes helping in talks 
with the people, sometimes visiting the 
junks that thronged the harbor, dis- 
tributing tracts containing the Chris- 
tian message, but always constantly 
studying so as to carry out his chief 
aim of preparing himself for the Chris- 
tian ministry. It was not long before 
Bishop Boone appointed him a cate- 
chist. He did not 
find it easy to follow 
his great ideal, 
especially as he was 
urged by outside 
friends to give up 
his studies and go 
into business where, 
with his knowledge 
of English, he could 
make much money. 
But he remained 
faithful and . four 
years after his bap- 
tism was ordained a 
deacon by Bishop 
Boone in Christ 
Church. This, our 
first church in the 
city of Shanghai, 
was the gift of an 
American, Mr. Ap- 
pleton, and had just 
been opened. To 
those present it was 
a solemn, heart - 
stirring occasion as 
they beheld this, the 
first fruits of a native ministry, one 
who should be able to declare to his 
own people, in his own tongue, the won- 
derful works of God. 

Year by year the work of the Mis- 
sion grew and expanded, day schools 
for boys were added, preaching and 
teaching in the city and in the country 
around went on continually, the poor 
and especially the helpless blind were 
looked after, and the numbers enter- 
ing the Church steadily increased. 

Disappointment and political unrest 
also came in those early days to try 
the patience and test the courage of 
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those who were trying to spread light 
and truth. At one time especially, 
when an insurrection caused much 
trouble both within and without the 
city of Shanghai, Mr. Wong almost 
lost his life. He used to go into the. 
city to look after a group of blind peo- 
ple, and one day after the rebels had 
taken the city and the gates were shut 
he was still within, so his friends let 
him down from the walls by a rope 
When he was midway some of the 
rebels suggested cutting the rope, but 
one of them interposed and said they 
should spare him because he was a 
good man who helped the poor and the 
blind. 

In 1863, thirteen years after his or- 
dination to the diaconate, Bishop 
Boone advanced Mr. Wong to the 
priesthood, and appointed him to the 
parish of Christ Church. This was the 
last episcopal act of Bishop Boone, who 
died in the following year. 

Those were indeed sad days for the 
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Mission, for the civil war in America 
and sickness and death in China had 
reduced the workers and money to the 
lowest ebb. The Rev. E. H. Thomson 
(afterwards Archdeacon Thomson) 
and Mr. Wong were the only pres- 
byters left, and that they carried on 
bravely was largely due to Mr. Wong. 
Mr. Thomson wrote of him just after 
Bishop Boone’s death as follows: ‘‘He 
is faithful, and works on amid the 
many trials by which we are sur- 
rounded, and those also which are pe- 
culiar to him asa native. He is a great 
comfort to me, a kind friend, and 
ready always to help and to work.’’ 
For over twenty years longer Mr. 
Wong served and blessed the people 
among whom he lived, first at Christ 
Church and later on at the Church of 
Our Saviour in Hongkew, and we are 
sure that when God’s call came to him 
in 1886 it was to hear the Lord’s “‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 


Follow-up of the 


ae another season of activity dawns 
throughout the Church, many 
agencies look forward to aggressive ef- 
fort in continuation of the Bishops’ 
Crusade. Divers commissions were 
named throughout the Church and the 
major responsibility imposed upon 
them was to see that this great effort 
be continued to the end that many 
thousands may rededicate themselves to 
Christ. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary has made 
a particular appeal to the womanhood 
of the Church and has broadeast excel- 
lent printed material for the guidance 
of interested groups. The whole move- 
ment expressed exactly the underlying 
spirit of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, and groups in this organization 
are ready to continue their effort to 
evangelize the manhood of the Church. 
The Commission on Evangelism itself, 
under the leadership of Bishop Darst, 
has suggested continued lines of action. 


Bishops’ Crusade 


The analysis of the Crusade itself m 
the Program outlined by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary will serve very well for any 
groups who may be interested. With 
eyes fixed upon the future and with 
hearts full of courage the women of the 
Church have set these three objectives: 

1. <A deeper experience and expres- 
sion of our dedication to Christ. 

2. Peace and Christian interna- 
tional relations. 

3. The reunion of Christendom. 

The first is the outgrowth of the ap- 
peal made by the National Commission 
on Evangelism; the second springs 
from the need of the Christian Chureh 
in China, the third is prompted by the 
spirit of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order held at Lausanne. May 
we suggest that available literature, 
whether of the Auxiliary, the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, or the Commission 
itself be obtained as a guide to imme- 
diate activity in this cause. 
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- Alaska Now Has Self-supporting Parish 


An Archdeacon for Southern Alaska 
Establishes New Church Activities 


HE VEN. HENRY R. SANBORN 
has recently been appointed Arch- 
deacon for Southern Alaska and is ae- 
tively engaged in assisting Bishop 
Rowe in establishing new chureh ac- 
tivities throughout the district. St. 
John’s Church, Ketchikan, one of our 
earliest missions, has become, under 
Archdeacon San- 
born’s charge, the 
first self-supporting 
parish in Alaska. 
The church is one 
of the most valuable 
pieces of property in 
Ketchikan, being lo- 
eated in the heart of 
the business district. 
During the past year, 
the entire plant, con- 


sisting of a _ good- 
sized church, large 
rectory, and parish 


hall, has been com- 
pletely renovated and 
substantially rebuilt. 


The building for- THE REV. PAUL 
merly used as the The first 


Yates Memorial Hos- 
pital has been made over into a parish 
hall which is a civie center for Ketchi- 
kan. Each Friday night a dancing 
party is given for the high school chil- 
dren of the city. On Tuesdays the Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Club 
has its dinners, business and social ses- 
sions. Their club rooms are in the 
Parish Hall. On Thursdays the Camp 
Fire Girls have their meetings, while 
the choir practices in the church. This 
choir consists of twenty trained adult 
voices and must be heard on the air to 
be properly appreciated. 

A very industrious Guild has fur- 
nished new vestments for the entire 
choir, purchased a piano for the parish 


Tsimpsean Indian to 
Holy Orders 


hall, installed an electric range in the 
kitchen, attractively furnished its own 
Lig rooms in the hall and given all new 
altar equipment for the church. The 
same Guild prepares and serves the 
dinners for the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 

Incidentally, St. John’s is the only 
church of any denom- 
ination in the vast 
territory of Alaska 
which broadeasts its 
services. The services 
are broadcast over 
Station KGBU, 229 
meters, each Sunday. 
Letters of apprecia- 
tion of the sermons 
and music have been 
received from many 
distant places, inelud- 
ing Orlando, Florida, 
Troy, New York, and 
Nome, Alaska. 

On Sunday, May 
29th, Paul James 
Mather, a Tsimpsean 
Indian, was ordained 
to the diaconate in St. 
John’s Chureh, by Bishop Rowe. His 
preparation for Holy Orders was done 
under the direction and guidance of 
Archdeacon Sanborn. 

Mr. Mather was born in 1878 in 
Metlakahtla, the Christian Indian vil- 
lage founded by William Dunean un- 
der the English Chureh Missionary 
Society. The colony was afterwards 
transferred to Alaskan territory and 
came under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Rowe, who confirmed young Mather 
and has kept in touch with him ever 
since. 

St. John’s claims two distinctions: 
that of becoming the first parish in 
Alaska, and the fact that it presented 


JAMES MATHER 
take 
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BANQUET ON THE OCCASION OF THE ORDINATION OF THE REV, PAUL JAMES MATHER 


Bishop Rowe sits near the head of the table, between Archdeacon Sanborn and Mr. Mather. The native 
vestry of St, Elizaheth’s Church are also guests 


the first native of Southeast Alaska for 
Holy Orders in the Church. 

A new mission chureh, St. Hliza- 
beth’s, of the same size as the mother 
church, St. John’s, is being built in 
Ketchikan for the natives with Mr. 
Mather in charge. Both a rectory and 
parish hall are also being constructed. 
St. Elizabeth’s has its own native ves- 
try and elects one of its members to 
sit on the vestry of St. John’s parish. 

A most interesting extension work is 
being done among the Indians engaged 
in the fishing industry on Cape Mc- 
Carthy, at the extreme southern end of 
Prince of Wales Island, by the congre- 


gation of St. Hlizabeth’s. They have 
provided a tent, camp stove and other 
equipment, and a large supply of medi- 
eal articles out of their own funds. 
With these one of their number, Cas- 
per Mather, a layman, conducts a 
‘‘Wishing Camp Church School.’’ (See 
picture on page 547.) St. John’s 
Church supplies the necessary Hymn- 
als and Prayer Books, and St. John’s 
and St. Elizabeth’s together are or- 
ganizing a lay brotherhood to do this 
very important out-station work, which 
they hope will never have to call upon 
the Church for support. With such a 
spirit, they are bound to succeed. 


Two “Ifs” and the 1926 Apportionment 


If the S. S. Bertie had not sunk two 
checks from Zamboanga would not 
have been lost. If the Philippines 
were not so far from New York our 
remittances would have been in time. 

Then Zamboanga, instead of paying 
only P50.00 on an apportionment of 
P100.00, would have paid P114.00. 


And every station in the Mission would 
have met its budget. 

And then the Diocese would have 
paid in United States gold $1,361 to 
meet its apportionment of $900—or a 
trifle over 150 per cent for 1926. Now 
for 1927!—The Diocesan Chronicle of 
the Philippines for May, 1927. 
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MEMORIAL HOSPITAL OF ST. LUKE, THE BELOVED PHYSIOIAN, PONCE, PORTO RIOO 


Built in 1907 its capacity of fifty beds was soon taxed to the limit so that in the following year it became 
necessary to add a second story 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce, Needs 
New Building 


Porto Rico Surgeon Pays Tribute to Good 
Work Done and Asks Continued Aid 


By John W. Wood, D. C. L. 


Executive Secretary, Department of Missions 


OR more than twenty years, with 

one slight break, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Ponce, Porto Rico, has cared for 
the sick, helped to create standards in 
medical science and hospital adminis- 
tration, and developed the training of 
Porto Rican nurses to the point where 
its training school is regarded as the 
best on the Island. St. Luke’s was 
made possible by an American Church- 
woman in memory of her husband, who 
had been one of Bishop Van Buren’s 
close personal friends. In those days 
the facilities for caring for the sick in 
Ponce were almost non-existent and 
sanitary conditions were unspeakably 
bad. For a time St. Luke’s carried on 
practically alone as a modern hospital. 


- Recently three new hospitals have been 


erected. It is hardly too much to say 
that they owe their existence to the 
example of St. Luke’s. 

Last month the Department of Mis- 
sions received the following statement 
from one of Ponce’s best known phy- 
sicians : 

Message to the the Department of 

Missions 


St. Luke’s Memorial Hospital was 
founded in this city in 1906 and in 
order to render any service, graduated 
nurses had to be brought from the 
United States, inasmuch as the nursing 
profession was just beginning by that 
time in Porto Rico, and in some dis- 
tricts, like Ponce, was practically un- 
known. From that time on the task of 
training young girls has been going on 
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with more or less success. During the 
last few years, it has been so successful 
that it may safely be estimated as one 
of the greatest accomplishments of 
iegicen intervention on our beloved 
Island. 

The Hospital as it stands today is 
considered one of the standard hos- 
pitals of the Island. It possesses the 
best training school, and the services 
which this said school has rendered to 
the community in Ponce and the rest 
of the Island can hardly be estimated 
without making a survey of social and 
medical conditions prevailing. As a 
citizen of the town of Ponce and as a 
man who has personally received the 
benefits of this institution, not only 
when any member of my family has 
been taken sick, but when I myself had 
to be taken to the hospital, I beg to 
make a strong appeal to you all to con- 
tinue to help not only as you have 
hitherto, but to give the institution a 
still stronger support. In order to 
keep up with its standards, it needs 
your economic aid which will be repaid 
by the good will and devotion of the 
superintendent, Miss Ellen T. Hicks, 
and the nurses who codperate with her 
in this most charitable institution. 

J was going to write as a citizen of 
Ponce only, but I feel that it is my 
duty as a surgeon to say that the train- 
ing and technique of the hospital com- 
pare very favorably with any other 
hospital in the world. Any surgeon 
can come to this hospital and perform 
any operation with all the safety and 
confidence that could possibly be ex- 
pected, and that is something which is 
greatly appreciated by anyone in the 
profession who is qualified to judge. 
The economic condition of this country 
is such that I do not hesitate to state 
that there is not a single hospital on 
this Island which can be considered 
self-supporting, and that unless they 
receive some help from outside they 
can not meet expenses, which are al- 
ways very high. Of course, I under- 
stand that there are many opportuni- 
ties to do charity everywhere, but it is 


my belief that if you have once begun 
to do it, it becomes almost unavoidable 
to continue it. 

With the best wishes and greater 
hopes in behalf of this community, I 


‘beg to remain yours 


Very sincerely, 
Lopez Nussa, M. D. 


Dr. Nussa is a man who knows St. 
Luke’s Hospital well, for he has 
brought many of his own patients to 
the hospital and has given much of his 
time to the care of poorer people who 
were unable either to pay hospital bills 
or doctor’s fees. 

While St. Luke’s has a past of which 
the Church may be proud, it has to 
face a future in which the demands 
upon it are likely to be even greater 
than in the past. Its present-day ef- 
fectiveness is due largely to the work 
of Miss Ellen T. Hicks, its head nurse 
and superintendent. 


Miss Hicks served for thirteen years 
as superintendent of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Manila, returning to the United 
States in 1918 with the expectation of 
retiring from missionary service. She 
yielded to the earnest request of the 
Board of Missions to go to Ponce and 
help solve the serious situation in 
which St. Luke’s found itself. At that 
time she went with the understanding 
that she would render this emergency 
service for three months. Instead she 
has been there for nine years. Her 
professional and Christian training of 
the Porto Rican young women in the 
nurses’ school is beyond all praise. 


St. Luke’s present building is al- 
most worn out. The question soon will 
have to be faced—shall St. Luke’s be 
provided with a new and modern 
building, or must it gradually lose its 
place of leadership as its present. build- 
ing continues to deteriorate? Miss 
Hicks who is now in the United States 
on furlough, is convinced that the fu- 
ture of St. Luke’s will be even greater 
than its past, provided the Church at 
home will make new equipment possi- 
ble within the next five years, 
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Notes from China 


CABLE from Shanghai, dated 
August 16th, reads: ‘‘Soochow 

Academy occupied Chinese soldiers. ’’ 

When it became necessary for the en- 
tire American staff at Soochow to leave 
the city after the Nanking incident of 
March 24th, Soochow Academy con- 
tinued in operation under the direction 
of a committee of Chinese teachers. 
This plan was adopted at the request 
of the Chinese themselves. For a time, 
the experiment seemed to be justified, 
but later, difficulties developed. 

Soochow Academy was established in 
1902 by the Reverend B. L. Ancell. 
Next to St. John’s Middle School, it is 
the oldest middle school in the Mission- 
ary District of Shanghai. Under the 
Head Mastership, first of Dr. Ancell 
and then the Reverend Henry A. Me- 
Nulty, it has done excellent work. Sev- 
eral of its graduates have become cler- 
eymen of the Church in China. Some 
have studied medicine. Others are 
successful business men. 

The student body normally numbers 
about 325, of whom approximately one 
third are usually Christians. 


i 

(U2 largest educational institutions 

m China, Sty John’s -and St. 
Mary’s, both in Shanghai, finding it 
impossible to accept the present edu- 
cational regulations of the Kuoming- 
tang Government have been tempora- 
rily suspended. 

Dr. Pott, the President of St. John’s, 
finds encouragement as well as dis- 
couragement in present conditions in 
China. In spite of the antagonism 
shown to Christian leaders by one of 
the warring parties in China, our cler- 
gy have been loyal to the Church and 
have been most helpful in trying to 
protect the lives of the missionaries, 
and the property of the Church. Those 
who have suffered persecution have 
been courageous and cheerful and 
have not compromised their Christian 
faith. 


UR Mission at Yangchow in the Dis- 

trict of Shanghai has fared badly 
at the hands of the soldiers. The Rev. 
S. C. Kuo, the Chinese priest at Em- 
manuel Church, who had been obliged 
to leave when the army first overran _. 
Yangchow, recently revisited the Mis- 
sion at some risk to himself. He re-. 
ported that the church had been used 
as barracks and was filthy. The organ 
and altar had been removed. 

The doors and windows of the build- 
ings on the Compound of Mahan Sehool 
had been broken and the furniture de- 
stroyed or used for fuel. Both the 
office safes were broken open. A new 
use had been found for a handsome 
roll top desk belonging to Mrs. Ancell, 
wife of the Rey. B. L. Ancell. The sol- 
diers had used the roll top as a serub- 
bing board and chopped their vegeta- 
bles on the desk itself. 

In spite of these adverse conditions, 
Mr. Kuo circulated notice that he 
would hold a Communion Service early 
on Sunday morning. Twenty-six peo- 
ple attended, and at Morning Prayer 
more than forty were present. 

A cable received August 18th from 
Shanghai informs us that St. Faith’s 
School, Yangchow, has been confiscated 
by the Bureau of Education. Whether 
this Bureau referred to is provincial or 
Southern, is not stated. St. Faith’s is 
our school for girls. 

*} 

A SURVEY of the situation in China 

as it affects the withdrawal of mis- 
sionaries, shows that the methods fol- 
lowed by our Chureh Mission in China 
are those generally adopted by the 
boards of most other Communions. In 
some eases. local conditions have made 
slight modifications of the general plans 
practicable. In general, however, the 
ereat maiority of missionaries are out 
of their stations and of those who have 
left their stations, a majority have left 
China and are now either in this coun- 
try or in other Oriental fields. 
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Teaching School in Sugary Santo Domingo 


An American Girl Finds Children Eager “to 
Larn Somethin” Under Primitive Conditions 


By Florence A. Basom 


Teacher in Consuelo Estate, Macoris, Dominican Republic 


Miss Basom had taught for three years in the well-organized school at St. An- 
drew’s Mission, Mayaguez, Porto Rico, when she went to help the Rev. A. pce Beer 
by teaching the children on a large sugar estate in the Dominican Republic. Her 
description of the primitive conditions obtaining there is vivid and convincing. 


ANTO DOMINGO is a white and 

dazzling city upon a stone, sea- 
washed wall. Black faces, dark faces, 
white faces, smiled, and voices Span- 
ish, French 
and English 
called greetings 
as I landed in 
the oldest city 
in the New 
World! Here 
was the home 
of Columbus, 
the cathedral 
where his bones 
lay, the tree 
stump where he 
tied his boat. 
Many were the 
sights in that 
old city, but we could not stay, as we 
must leave for a long drive through 
fifty miles of sea plain, fringed with 
sugar cane on all sides, on the way to 
Consuelo Estate. 

There is a constant rumbling of the 
trains bearing sugar cane as they come 
and go continually both day and night. 
The great centrale has started to grind 
and cane from 60,000 acres is being 
brought in. A lovely park lies between 
the officials’ homes and the great mill, 
and at the farther distance ‘‘Married 
Row’? lies on either side of a palm- 
lined grass park. The ‘‘Bachelor’s 
Mess Club,’’ smaller houses and the 
school le along a winding road, but 
green grass envelops everything. 

The approach to all this loveliness is 
through ‘‘Black Row’’ where the la- 
borers in the fields live. Black, pro- 


A BURDEN BEARER IN 
DOMINICA 
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fane, savage, but loyal, they toil their ~ 
lives away in the fields and in the mill. 
Across the ‘‘Bridge’’ lies ‘‘ Pan-Ameri- 
can’’ row, composed of Peruvians, 
Porto Ricans, Cubans and what not 
from the neighboring islands and 
coastal countries. 

A plaza at the end of Black Row is 
the center of activity, one side of which 
is park, one side drug store, barber 
shop and picture show. Across the 
angle down the side street is a market 
and back on the square the commissary, 
which is huge. : 

As a short cut to my school I g 
through the great mill where the cut- 
ting, grinding, huge machinery is 
whirling with a rhythm of greatness. 
I pause and watch, fascinated. The 
cane is lifted off the cars by one move- 
ment of a great crane. The car is 
pulled up an incline and let drop back 
to a side track in the exact time the 
cane is weighed, dumped and a new 
car run in. There is perfect rhythm, 
perfect time and not a shout or a voice 
through it all. ; 

Going through the yards, past va- 
rious shops and the ‘‘Mess’’, I come to 
my school. We are sixteen in various 
stages of understanding English, 
lovely children, all of them, tucked 
away here from everything of the out- 
side world and some seven miles to the 
nearest town. 

There are six families represented, 
one from Ohio, one from Pennsylvania, 
and the others are much like the man 
without a country. The fathers are 
Scotch or English who have knocked 
about the corners of the world and at 


TEACHING SCHOOL IN SANTO DOMINGO 


ST. GABRIEL’S CHURCH, CONSUELO, ON THE DAY OF ITS DEDICATION 
The administrators of this sugar estate do everything possible to help their employees. 


‘ 


They gave the 


materials for the Church and the land on which to build 


present are anchored here. Two of 
them speak five languages and their 
children only Spanish, because the 
mothers are Porto Rican or Dominican. 
I find I know far more Spanish than 
I dreamed. I can’t talk much, but we 
worked arithmetic for fifteen minutes 
this morning in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish. We’re getting along famously! 

But, you are saying, what has all 
this to do with our Church? Well 
down in ‘‘Black Row’’ stands St. Gab- 
riel’s. 

The Rev. A. H. Beer, who is rector 
of St. Stephen’s, Macoris, has put as 
much time on this mission as he pos- 
sibly had to give, but there has never 
been a worker upon the grounds here; 
they have never had any definite or- 
ganization work. If there were two of 
me I could be busy every minute. There 
is nothing to build upon except eager- 
ness, ‘‘to larn somethin’.’’ No sup- 
plies, no anything! I ask you, what 
was I to do every Wednesday. with 
forty young people, twenty-five of 
them between five and twelve and the 
others between sixteen and twenty- 
five? 

Well, we sang hymns and I gave 


them catechism which they want badly. 
I bought material for chapel caps and 
next week we start those. I’m going 
to divide the girls into groups to teach 
them the care of the altar and vest- 
ments, but they have no altar linen of 
their own. Mr. Beer has to bring it 
from Macoris with him. 

There is so much for them to learn! 
I wish I had forty-eight hours every 
day instead of twenty-four! Then 
again, they have never played games. 
They were wild over my pictures of the 
playground and basketball girls at St. 
Andrew’s, Mayaguez. All these things 
will come in the next few months. 

I am taking the older girls in Sun- 
day School and I had a big class on 
Sunday morning. The problem to be 
solved is ‘‘ How long ean continuous in- 
terest be held?’’ Mr. Beer says ‘‘as 
long as they have a worker.’’ His 
opinion is worthwhile, for when he and 
Mrs. Beer went to Macoris in 1920 
there was no church and no one to wel- 
come them. ‘*‘The appearance of a 
minister,’’ he says, ‘‘was not desired in 
those days by white or black.’’ Now 
he has established St. Stephen’s Church 
and a day school. I have visited the 
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Chureh, Day School and Church School 
and it was a revelation of what can be 
done. The Day School is held in a large 
room and blackboards on easels divide 
it somewhat into two parts. There are 
four colored teachers who all hold 
forth at the same time. When we en- 
tered the room there was profound si- 
lence and awe! When we left and 
stood outside the door a minute it 
sounded like a cage full of monkeys 
stirred up. But then you have all been 
-in halls where several activities go on 
at the same time. The work that I 
saw was well done and the children 
grouped according to grade. There 
are 100 children enrolled with an 
average of 90 in the day school and 
there were nearly 100 present at the 
Church School. 

The Day School is always opened by 
Mr. Beer with a short Church service 
and eatechetical instruction. Except 
for strict and continued guidance Mr. 
Beer leaves the work in the hands of 
the people. He has a lay reader in 
Macoris and one also at Consuelo who 
earry on for him when duties overlap. 

They have two early Eucharistic 
services during the week and two morn- 
ing services on Sunday. Besides this 
they have two evening services a week. 


Out here at Consuelo the lay reader 
alternates with Mr. Beer on Thursday 
evenings. Mr. Beer comes up for 
Evensong and alternates morning and 


evening services at St. Gabriel’s, ac- 


cording to the Sunday in the month. 
He has, he says, ‘‘baptized well over 
300 children, 95 per cent of whom are 
born out. of wedlock, presented over 
200 for confirmation and the two mis- 
sions have in the past four years given 
over $100 per annum to the Children’s 
Lenten Offering, besides keeping the 
general running expenses of the mis- 
sions intact.’’ 

So you see that the Church here is 
working ahead under conditions never 
realized at home. Our church is the 
only one on the estate or for miles on 
any side of it except St. Stephen’s in 
Macoris. Opportunity has opened the 
doors wide to us. Shall we enter and 
clear away the branches, thorns, quag- 
mires and forests as we go? It is not 
easy riding even now the door is open. 
Black Row at Consuelo is the entrance 
to the sugar estate. St. Gabriel’s 
should be the entrance to more safe, 
sound living than has ever been known, 
but the way must be gained by inches 
with infinite patience. Do you not 
want to share in opening the way? 


Noted Journalist Pays Unsolicited Tribute 
to Missionaries 


I HOLD no brief for the missionary. 
ore I am not even religious in 
the orthodox meaning of the word. 

cao But I have known mission- 
aries, and have observed the results of 
their labors in every great field of 
evangelistic endeavor, from Persia to 
Polynesia, from the Congo to the 
China Seas, and it irritates and angers 
me to hear missionaries and their work 
condemned and derided by persons 
who are speaking from malice, preju- 
dice or ignorance. 

I am a roving writer, and my job 
takes me to the four corners of the 
earth. That’s why I can speak first 


hand about so many missionaries. 
It has often seemed to me that no 


class of public servant—I use the term - 
in its broader sense—has been so per-- 


sistently maligned, and so generally 
misunderstood as the missionary. 

Yet though maligned, misrepre- 
sented, miserably underpaid, often 
desperately lonely, frequently facing 
death he has pursued the 
tasks assigned him with a courage and 
devotion which merit the admiration 
of every right-thinking man and 
woman. 

HE. ALEXANDER PowEtu, in 
American Magazine, November, 1926. 
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Brief Items 
RITING on July 4, the Rev. N. 8. 
. Binsted, chaplain of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo, says: ‘‘ We had a glo- 
rious service at St. Luke’s Chapel last 
night. I baptized nine Japanese stu- 
dent nurses and two foreign nurses, 
and Bishop McKim confirmed five 
other graduate nurses. It was a grand 
sight to see Dr. Teusler standing as 
Godfather to eleven of his nurses at 
one time! Too much praise cannot be 
given the Rev. Mr. Takeda and Mrs. 
Ferauchi, the Deacon and Bible Wom- 
an at the Hospital. 

‘‘The question has been asked by 
many, ‘What effect will the Govern- 
ment License have upon the Christian 
work in the Nurses’ Training School?’ 
I know of no better answer than this, 
that the first class entering under these 
new conditions is the first entirely 
Christian class in the history of the 
School. Tell everyone to rejoice with 
sy”? 

At the same time Mr. Binsted sent a 
draft for the amount of 45 Yen for a 
thank-offering from the congregation 
of St. Luke’s Chapel. It proposes to 
make this offering an annual one. 


HE American Churches in Europe 
met in convocation at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Paris, in July. A 
resolution of regret at the resignation 
of Bishp Brent from the charge of the 
European Churches was passed unani- 
mously. In his address to the convoca- 
tion Bishop Brent made an earnest plea 
for a more thorough study of Oriental 
life and thought, especially that of In- 
dia, China and Japan. 


ks 

ISHOP BURLESON, who, like 
President Coolidge, is vacationing 

in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
writes in The South Dakota Church- 
man for July: ‘‘On the Fourth, we 
celebrated by building a new laundry 
beside the creek. The following after- 
noon Dean Todd and I went fishing in 


of Interest 

Battle Creek. The sport was poor, 
but we caught a Chevrolet. Wading 
up stream in my hip boots, I saw the 
distracted driver sitting on his radiator 
with running boards awash. He had 
come up the mountain road and 
plunged into the ford in the vain de- 
lusion that he was on the way to the 
Game Lodge. I asked him if he sup- 
posed that President Coolidge forded 
the creek daily. Dean Todd and I 
backed down our car and pulled out 
the Chevrolet after I had taken the 
man ashore on my back, his wife and 
daughter remaining in the car. We 
towed them five or six miles to the 
gravel highway and left them camped 
by the roadside. On asking the names 
of his rescuers he was somewhat sur- 
prised. I doubt if he yet believes that 
he rode ashore on the back of a 
bishop.”’ 

*k 


HE Ven. Francisco Diaz-Volero, 
Archdeacon for Cuban work, Pres- 
ident of the Council of Advice and for 
more than twenty years a faithful mis- 
sionary of the Church in Cuba, died on 
July 17th. Bishop Hulse says of him: 
‘‘He was our outstanding Cuban cler- 
gyman, with both a sense of initiative 
and responsibility, an indefatigible 
writer in behalf of the Church’s posi- 
tion. Through his education and ability 
he opened many doors and obtained a 
hearing for the Church which would 
have been denied others. It will be 
difficult indeed to ne his place.’’ 


HE Great Northern and Canadian 
National Railways have combined 
to get out an Episcopal Church Folder 
about our work in Alaska. Archdeacon 
Sanborn says that a fine motion picture 
machine has arrived in Ketchikan and 
he hopes to bring with him when he 
comes back by Christmas about five 
reels of film. One set of these will be 
sent to the Church Missions House for 
distribution. 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSION 


Thy Kingdom Come, Thy Will be Done on Earth 


GOD the Father, who hast made of 
one blood all nations of the earth, 


God the Son, who hast redeemed all 
mankind from the power of darkness, 


God the Holy Ghost, giver of life and 
light, by whom the whole body of the 
Church is governed, 


Have mercy upon us. 


Our past unfaithfulness, 
Our neglect of opportunities, 
Our deafness to thy calls, 


O Lord, forgive. 


We beseech thee to strengthen and in- 
spire thy holy Church throughout the 
world. 


That thou wouldest fill the Church of 
this land with the spirit of thine apos- 
tles, missionaries, and martyrs. 


That thou wouldest guide and sanctify 
all missionary bishops, priests, deacons, 
eatechists, and all lay workers. 


We pray thee to give them an earnest 
love of souls, wisdom to win them, dili- 
gence to keep them, and undying zeal 
for their perfection. 


To supply their necessities in heat 
and cold, in hunger and thirst, in sick- 
ness and health, in loneliness and de- 
pression, in failure and success. 
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To confirm and strengthen with the 
fullness of thy grace all converts and 
ecatechumens, giving them perseverance 
unto the end. 


To raise up a devout and, faithful 
ministry among the native believers. 


To establish all native churches, to 
the building up of the body of Christ. 


We pray thee of thy mercy to make 
fruitful for good the medical and edu- 
cational missions of thy Church. 


To keep in thy faith and fear all 
Christians who-are far removed from the 
means of grace. 


To bring into thy kingdom the an- 
cient civilizations of the East. 


O THOU Good Shepherd of the sheep, 

bless, we pray thee all efforts made 
in thy Name to seek and to save those 
for whom thou didst lay down thy life; 
let thy sheep hear thy voice and be 
brought home to thy fold, that so there 
may be one flock, one Shepherd, one holy 
Kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
We ask it for thy Name’s sake, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Now is come salvation, and 
strength, and the Kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ. 


aa 


~ The National Council 


The National Council meets regularly five times a year. Its work is conducted and promoted through 
the Department of Missions and Church Extension, Religious Education, Christian Social Service, Finance, 


Publicity and Field, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
and Commissions. 


Under the Departments there are Divisions, Bureaus 


All communications for the Council or for any Department, Auxiliary Division, Bureau, Commission 
or officer should be addressed to the Church Missions House. 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
All remittances should be payable to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer. 
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Appointments of the Presiding Bishop 


Sunday, September 18. Morning. Opening Service of new chapel, St. Paul’s Memorial Church, 
University of Virginia. 


———— 66 


Department of Missions 


and Church Extension 
Joun W. Woon, Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


THHERE comes to me from China a clipping 

‘from the Shanghai Times that illustrates 
one reason why American missionaries have 
left their posts and the feelings of some of 
the better element of this particular city of 
Wusih. I give it in full. 


MISSIONARIES LEAVE WUSIH CITY 


CHinesr GENTRY TO SEND APPEAL ASKING 
THEM TO RETURN 


By order of the American Consul at Shang- 
hai, the American women and children of the 
American Church Mission and the Baptist 
Mission here have left for Shanghai. Four 
preachers and physicians remain at their posts 
waiting for further orders. 

The Nurses’ Training School and women’s 
wards of St. Andrew’s Hospital were closed 
and no definite arrangements have been made 
concerning the educational work of these mis- 
sions. Yet, in consideration of the useful ser- 
vices done by these missionaries and the good- 
will long established between them and the 
Chinese, the local gentry have planned to send 
a formal request to those who have withdrawn, 
urging them to come back and carry on their 
splendid work. 

Kk 


A is the heart of downtown Mexico City the 
Church maintains a neighborhood center 
known as the House of the Holy Name. 
Bishop and Mrs. Creighton recently spent 
an afternoon there and were delighted with 
what they saw. The Bishop says: 


‘Our visit was unheralded and it was per- 
fectly splendid to walk in on that beehive of 
activity. The children are loth to leave the 
building. Miss Romero feels very strongly 
that if we could either rent or buy the entire 
property it would be much better than re- 
moving to other quarters. There are a num- 
ber of stores on the Mesones Street front 
which might be available to us. It also 
would be a distinct advantage if we could 
rent the pulque shop on the corner. Mean- 
while, I have instructed Miss Romero to 
consult with the owner about the possibility 
of buying the entire property. The house is 
a medieval structure with tremendous thick 
walls which will admit of another story be- 
ing built, if at some time that is necessary. 
Miss Romero says there is no property in 
that neighborhood which is as light and airy 
as the present property.’’ 

I happen to know that property well. I 
have seen the house. I know Miss Romero 
and the splendid work she is doing. I should 
think it would be a great thing if the Church 
might own the entire property instead of 
renting only a part of it, and it would save 
$1200 a year rental. 


ik 


HEN a Cuban clergyman is asked to 

supply statistics about the work he is 
carrying on, it is not always easy to give a 
categorical reply. A case in point is this 
statement from the Rev. J. B. Mancebo of 
Santiago: : 

“‘T did not fill the blanks about families 
and baptized persons because I really did not 
know exactly what was needed. I have 56 
families whose father or mother or both are 
communicants and whose children actually be- 
long with us. If you refer to families to 
whom I minister or whose children I baptize 
and teach, the number of families is more 
than 270. If the baptized means those who 
are baptized in the Episcopal Church the num- 
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ber is about:1,0005 but.if. you refer to all the 
baptized persons who call upon me to settle 
their disputes, to find them jobs, to get them 
in school, ete., the number is nearer to 3,000. 
My parish is very large as you know. I was 
ealled to Miranda the other day to baptize 
nine children. This is a work that is difficult 
to put in exact numbers.’’ 

Bishop Hulse says: ‘‘Such a statement 
gives a better insight into the work we are 
doing than anything that I could say. It 
could be duplicated by Mr. Townsend, at 
Guantanomo, by Archdeacons Lopez and Me- 
Carthy and here at the Havana Cathedral.’’ 


ey 
HE is a copy of a Chinese greeting card 
sent to one of our missionaries: 


1—Christianity is a tool of world im- 
perialism. 
2—Christianity is not scientific. 
3—Christianity helps to subject the 
weak nation in slavery. 
4—Christianity fools the feeble-minded 
young students. 
5—Christianity conspires with despica- 
ble vagrants and outlaws. 
6—Christianity takes the advantage of 
unequal treaties. 
7—Christians occupy Chinese premises 
by force. 
8—Christians intervene with the free- 
dom of Matrimony. 
A clean sweep of all Christian in- 
fluences in China. 
To 
Wishing you a Happy New Year. 
From 
(Seeretary, Soviet Consul, Changsha). 


i 


APE RTEN®E in this country recently made 
it possible for me to send a ‘‘Special’? 


gift to Rev. Y. Sugiura to aid in the wonder- 
ful work he is doing among the unprivileged 
and criminal people in Tokyo. Mr. Sugiura 
in acknowledging the gift says: i 
‘Tt seems that a new way is open for | 
me to push my work forward into the 
dificult problem of workingmen and 
capitalists in this year. I want to pro- 
claim at first that Jesus is their true 
leader and Saviour among the proletarist 
and give them the caution that they 
should not be utilized by the treacheroys 
politicians of this day, who move only 
by the motive for their own interest. 
And then to the rich I want to persuade 
to love the honest workingmen, with the 
love of their Lord Jesus, as their own 
love, if they would have them in peace.’’ 


Could any fine purpose be more earnestly 
stated? 


arcs recently in London before the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of 
British Industries, and the China Association, 
Captain N. A. Pogson laid stress on the de- 
plorable effects created in the Far-Hast by 
sex films of American origin. There is, he 
stated, a tremendous future in China and the 
Far-East generally for suitable films such as 
can correct impressions already made and 
restore the credit of white people there. Al- 
ready 5,000 picture theatres exist in China. 
You have heard of the ‘‘ Yellow Peril’’ in 


America. Have you ever thought of the 
‘‘White Peril’? in Asia? 
see 
Arrivals and Sailings of 
Missionaries 
ALASKA 


Miss A. K. Thompson, a new appointee to 
Allakaket, sailed from Seattle July 16. 

Deaconess H. M. Bedell, and two new ap- 
pointees to Ft. Yukon, Miss M. S. Burgess 
and Dr. F. J. O’Hara, sailed from Seattle 
August 4. 

CANAL ZONE 
Bishop Morris arrived New York August 4. 
CHINA—ANKING 

The Rev. and Mrs. V. H. Gowen, having 
been transferred to the Philippine Islands, 
sailed from Shanghai June 25 and arrived 
in Manila June 30. 

Bishop Huntington left Shanghai July 16 
to join his family in the Philippines for the 
summer. Mrs. T. L. Sinclair and children 
also sailed for Manila to join Mr. Sinclair 
who has been transferred to the Philippines. 

The Rev. F. E. Lund arrived in New York 
on July 29, Mrs. F. E. Lund and sons hay- 
ing arrived July 18. 


CHINA—HANKOW 

A cable received July 26 informed us that 
Mrs. Roots and her daughter Elizabeth had 
joined the Bishop in Hankow. 

The Rev. N. D. Gifford sailed from Shang- 
hai June 24 and arrived in San Francisco 
July 19. 

Mr. John S. Littell left Shanghai for the 
United States July 7, via Siberia and Europe. 

Miss M. E. Wood sailed from New York 
for the Lausanne Conference on July 16. 

Dr. H. W. Tseng, returning to Hankow 
after study, sailed from San Francisco Au- 
gust 2. 

Miss C. M. Bennett, having been trans- 
ferred to the Philippine Islands, sailed for 
Manila from New York August 4, via the 
Panama Canal. 

CHINA—SHANGHAI 

Mr. F. J. Eastman arrived in New York 
August 2. 

Miss M. A. Bremer sailed from Shanghai 
June 25 and arrived in Vancouver July 10. 
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The Rev. Dr. J. W. Nichols and the Rev. 
Dr. C. F, McRae, returning to the field after 
furlough, sailed from San Francisco Au- 
gust 6. 

Miss Olive Burl sailed from Southampton 
July 19 and arrived in New York July 29. 

Miss J. K. Cook and Mr. F. W. Gill ar- 
rived in New York from England July 20. 

Miss Lucey Graves, coming to the United 
States for study, sailed from Shanghai July 
15 and arrived in San Francisco August 8. 

Mr. W. H. Borrman and family and Miss 
O. H. Pott sailed from Shanghai July 16 and 
arrived in Vancouver July 31. 

The Rev. M. H. Throop and family arrived 
in New York from England July 18. 

The Rev. H. A. McNulty and son arrived 
in New York August 1. 


CHINA—KULING AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Miss Jennie Lind arrived in New York 
July 29. 
CUBA 
Bishop Hulse arrived in New York Au- 
gust 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Moore, new appointees 
to Camaguey, left for the field on August 15. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The Ven. William Wyllie, returning to the 
field after furlough, sailed from New York 

July 16. 
Mrs. A. H. Beer sailed from New York 
for England July 16. 


HONOLULU 

Mrs. L. E. Nevin, completing her term of 
service, sailed from Honolulu for Vancouver 
July 15. 

JAPAN—KYOTO 

Miss H. L. Tetlow, coming home on fur- 
lough via Suez, sailed from Yokohoma 
May 24. : 
JAPAN—TOKYO 

Mr. K. E. Branstad, coming home on fur- 
lough via Siberia, left Tokyo July 2 and ar- 
rived in New York August 6. 

Bishop and Mrs. McKim, coming to 
America for the summer, sailed from Yoko- 
homa July 7 and arrived in Seattle July 18. 


LIBERIA 
Miss M. B. Nichols, on three months’ fur- 
lough, sailed from Monrovia for England 
July 17. 
MeExiIco 
Bishop and Mrs. Creighton and. family 
sailed from Vera Cruz July 2 and arrived in 
New York July 9. 
The Rev. E. L. Bigler, returning to the 
field, sailed from New York July 14. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Deaconess C. G. Massey, returning home on 
furlough, arrived in New York August 1. 
The Rey. G. C. Bartter and family, return- 
ing home on furlough via Suez, sailed from 
Manila June 27. 


Educational Division 
WILLIAM E. Leipt, Acting Secretary 


Read a Book 


*A Historical Survey of Christian 
Missions—From the First Century to 
the End of the Seventeenth. 
Henderson and Ernest Parry. 
don, Faith Press, 1927). 

By Edwin W. 
(London, Edinburgh House, 


By A. 
(Lon- 


*The Golden Stool. 
Smith. 
1927). 

*The New Africa. By Donald Fraser. 
(London, Edinburgh House, 1927). 

*Obtainable from The Lending 
Library of the Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Books are loaned for two weeks each. 
The only expense to the borrower is the 
payment of postage both ways. 


The Divine Commission 


Ween the Committee on Adult Education 

held its initial meeting over five years 
ago, one of the first items which commanded 
its attention was the apparent need for an 
inexpensive, popular, readable History of the 
Church. In 1922, the Committee on Adult 
Education was a new venture and this book 
tentatively projected at so early a meeting 
was among its most important yet novel ven- 
tures. It was an enterprise which commended 
itself wholeheartedly to the Committee, and 
particularly to the then chairman, Dr. William 
C. Sturgis. Untiringly and enthusiastically 
he labored, studying the situation, seeking an 
author, planning every detail necessary to 
make the book all that the Committee desired. 
Obstacles were encountered from the very be- 
ginning. Available competent authors were 
canvassed but even when it seemed that the 
right person had been found, some new difti- 
culty arose and the Committee had to begin 
its search anew. 

In this manner, months and even years 
passed. It seemed as if the Committee’s pro- 
ject might never be realized but the indom- 
itable courage of Dr. Sturgis never wavered. 
In the summer of 1925, some happy coinci- 
dence took him to a summer conference at 
which the Rev. Frank E. Wilson, rector of 
Christ Church, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, was 
giving a course on Church History. His lec- 
tures were racy, stimulating, and highly in- 
teresting—just the sort of thing that the 
Committee wanted for its book. Dr. Wilson 
consented to undertake the task and before 
the end of the summer of 1925 the first chap- 
ters were submitted to the Committee. Dr. 
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Sturgis expressed the unanimous judgment of 
the Committee when he wrote Dr. Wilson that 
“‘T found Chapter II so stimulating that I 
would regard it as a real favor if you could 
let me have the other chapters as you finish 
them.’’ 

Work on the History of the Church was 
actually begun, and thenceforth it went for- 
ward steadily until now the finished book-- 
considered to be one of the most attractive 
ever issued by any Department of the Na- 
tional Council—has just come from the print- 
ergs and may be secured from the Book Store 
at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, for $1.00. 

Dr. Sturgis was most anxious that this book 
should be issued before he relinquished his 
duties here but the usual delays incident to 
putting a book through the press prevented 
this by but a few short weeks. The Divine 
Commission, A Short Sketch of Church His- 
tory, by the Rev. Frank E. Wilson, 8.T.D., 
must, nevertheless, be considered one of his 
accomplishments as chairman for five years of 
the Committee on Adult Education. 

The Divine Commission, an extended review 
of which will be published in an early issue, is 
attractively bound in buff library cloth 
stamped in gold. It is illustrated with 16 full 
page reproductions of quaint old paintings 
and photographs, such as the Conversion of 
Constantine, the Baptism of Clovis, St. Martin 
and the Beggar, and King John Signing 
Magna Charta. 

From the opening chapter on the Apostolic 
Beginnings through the final chapter on the 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Wilson maintains his 
delightful style which should commend the 
book to a large body of Church people who 
are eager not only to know more about the 
historic background and lineage of this Church 
but also what it is accomplishing in the world 
today. The Divine Commission is not only a 
most readable volume but should provide 
many Church groups with a suitable book for 
study. 


Christian Social Service 


Tue Rey. Cuartes N. Laturop, 
Executive Secretary 


Summer Reading 


‘¢Here in the warm air 
Happy and carefree, 

Far from the mad eall 
Linger and rest thee.’ 


WAS there: but ‘‘summer reading’? fol- 
lowed me. As I lingered to rest me, a lady 
began talking about Elmer Gantry and went 
on to discuss Mrs. Wharton’s Twilight Sleep. 
Summer reading? Perhaps, if we think of a, 
summer on the desert and a bitter sandstorm 


"= wht hee ainda SF 


with the mood that says, ‘‘The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done.’’ 
No; this is not ‘‘summer reading’’ for sum- 
mer reading suggests romance, beauty and 
peace. 


Of course, romance suggests falling in love; 


then the greater the love the greater the ro- 
mance. Is it possible to make a romance out 
of falling in love with God? I will admit that 
the subject sounds rather forbidding. It has 
homiletic connotations and these are apt to 
be heavy. But St. Francis, in his love-exper- 
lence, was an innovator. He was in one way 
the first modern, and his spiritual children 
carried on a romance as beautiful, as roman- 
tic, as any group the world has ever known. 
Brother John, a Tale of the First Francis- 
cans, by Vida D. Scudder, fulfills the require- 
ments for summer reading. It is a romance, 
but different from most romances for it is a 
story of facts. The facts are romantic. These 
lines give just a glimpse: 
““Lhove, I go fleeing, not to yield my heart. 
I see Thou wilt transform me into love, 
So that I am no more—am lost in loving.’’ 


The book pictures beauty—beauty in woods 
and fields and holy men. It carries its mes- 
sage of peace—‘‘the peace that passes all 
understanding.’’ And it stirs thought for 
those who are willing to think. ‘‘A man who 
shares the present-day concern for the social 
paradoxes and implications of Christian faith 
will watch the varyimg attitudes of Lady Pov- 
erty’s fends to questions of property and 
war, and to the whole imposing mediaeval 
structure of Church and State, with a curious 
sense of fellowship. He will find the story 
quite enthralling in interest, humor, and sug- 
gestion.’? 

Another book TI venture to suggest for sum- 
mer reading is Mahatma Ghandi by Romain 
Rolland. Ghandi is the great spiritual leader 


of India and an outstanding character in’ our’ 


modern world. He has the sweetness of St. 
Francis and in his peaceful war against the 
modern system of the factory, in his efforts to 
establish the old village system of India, set- 
ting himself squarely on the religious motives 
of his Hindu faith, he belongs to the group 
of ‘‘Spirituals’’ or ‘‘Zealots’’ of the era of 
St. Francis. A Christian may breathe a sigh 
of regret that Ghandi has never known the 
deeper and inner mysteries of our faith, but 
will thank God for the pure spiritual force 
that radiates from him. The story of his life 
is romantic for he has fallen in love with God: 
There is beauty in Rolland’s story of his 
character and work. There is the same peace, 
because his eyes are set upon the eternal. 
Summer reading—romance,. beauty and 
peace. Two books: Brother John, published 
by Little, Brown and Company for $2.50; 
Mahatma Ghandi, by Romain Rolland, pub- 
lished by The Century Company for $1.50. 
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Field Department 
THE Rev. R. Buanp MITcHELL, 
Executive Secretary 


Fall Literature: Preliminary 


Announcement 


To Clergy, Diocesan Executive Officers and 
Interested Laymen: 

Following is the material for use in par- 
ishes this fall: 

Please note: Place your order through your 
Diocesan Headquarters. 

1. A new series of Three Parish leaflets for 
general distribution. (The Diocesan leaflet 
of course will be produced locally.) These 
leaflets are as follows: 

The Presiding  Bishop’s 
charge.) No. 2135. 

The Bishop’s Parish, (if ordered from us, 
sixty cents per hundred). No. 2136. 

The Rector’s Parish, (sixty cents per hun- 
dred). No. 2137. 

2. A Speakers Manual—six specimen ad- 
dresses; for use of ‘‘information men’? and 
other speakers; also to serve as basis of dis- 
cussion and instruction in Parish Institutes 
on the Church’s Mission or other group meet- 
ings in the fall; also suitable sermon material 
for the clergy. For free distribution to 
speakers and leaders. For others, fifteen 
cents each. 

3. A manual of four Church School In- 
structions—to be prepared by the Department 
of Religious Education. 

4. Pledge cards—to be supplied through 
Publicity Department as usual. 

5. The Hvery Member Canvass—Before, 
During and After. No. 2130. For the clergy, 
members of. parish committees on the 
Church’s Program and canvassers. 

Supplementary Material 

1. For general distribution: 

The Presiding Bishop’s Parish 
No. 2127. 

The Church in the World. No. 2132. 

Ask Me Another. No..2134. 


_ Parish, (no 


(1926). 


a. Faith and Prayer. No. 2102. 
b. Money. No. 21038. 
ce. Some Results. No. 2104. 


d. The Church’s Program. No. 2105. 

Pray Ye (An Intercession Card). No, 
2122. 

2. For leaders of Parish Institutes on the 
Church’s Mission or similar educational 
Group Meetings: (In case the Speakers 
Manual is not used as the text. book.) 

a. The World Call to the Church. No. 212 
—a series of ten outlines, issued in the fall of 
1926; very-few parishes used all ten. 

b. Christian Stewardship. 

ec. My Father’s Business. 

d. The World and I. 


These textbooks were written designedly 
for Group or Institute work. For any parish, 
or diocese which has not so used them, they 
are as good material as a new book would be; 
we would urge selection from them in the 
order named. 

3. For Vestrymen, Members 
Councils, and other leaders: 

a. How One Parish Did It. No. 2120. 

b. Parson’s Handbook. No. 2121. 

c. Parish Institute. No. 2123. 

d. Bulletins Nos. 12, 40 and 52. 

Please note: Place your order through ae 
diocesan headquarters. 

The Field Department welcomes corres- 
pondence in regard to the above literature. 


of Parish 


Speakers’ Bureau 


ewests for the services of speakers, 

except Department Secretaries, should be 
addressed to The Speakers’ 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The secretaries of the various departments 
are always ready, so far as possible, to re- 
spond to requests to speak upon the work of 
the Church. Address each officer personally 
at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. For 
names see page 570. 

Use the telephone only in clear emergency. 
And don’t hold back your request until it 
gets into the emergency class. A letter, giv- 
ing full information, eliminates the chance of 
misunderstanding and prevents delays inci- 
dent to inadequate knowledge of your needs. 

For reasons of postage, office and time 
economy; for the benefit of prospective 
speakers, who must be given definite informa- 
tion; for proper record; for reasonably 
prompt service and at least an approximate 
efficiency, the following details should ac- 
company each request for a speaker: 

Month, date, hour, city, parish, meeting- 
place, diocese, name of rector, occasion or 
kind of meeting, kind of address desired, 
time allowed for address, and a statement 
covering travel expenses and entertainment 
for the speaker. 

The Bureau cannot guarantee speakers for 
all requests filed, Engagements must depend 
upon our resources in available speakers. Re- 
quests should be sent in as early as possible 
before dates desired. 

Travel expenses of the speakers should be 
provided whenever this can be done. 


J. M. Miturr, 
Secretary. 


Bureau, 


Vy apologize to our readers for presenting 

them with a page like the following, 
which can hardly be read without the aid of 
a magnifying glass. It is a reproduction of a 
poster and had to be reduced to page size. 
Those interested ought to procure a copy of 
the original. 
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DISTRICT AND PARISH ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM 
1926 


THE SET UP AND FOLLOW UP 


SCHEDULE FOR CANVASSERS. 
a. Letter from Chairman—Theme, Appreciation—work to be done. (See Sample 


EVERY CONGREGATION represented at the LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE in 11. 


St. Luke’s Church, Live Oak, on Sunday, October the 17th. 


Ly 


2 eed eagerly a ae peeeneraat with the National, Diocesan and letter, page 35, leaflet no. 2130.) 

plans for the - 

3. Secure an ACTIVE Campaign Chairman and Committee, in every Parish and Ih Eatiersfeons Restor Theme Oat opens ality a es Bare eae 
Mission in the District. 5 ; az 

4& Every Campaign Chairman furnished with all available information relative to ¢. Canvassers’ separate group meetings with Chairman. (In large Parishes only.) 
what is expected of him. d. Canvassers’ dinner—with Inspirational Speaker. 

6. The Group Organization perfected in every Parish and, as far as practicable, in €. Distribute copy of “CODE” and “THINGS TO REMEMBER.” 
Eifel Nan ee i @Budy and the Px 1 Distri- “ f. Make sure that an adequate supply of PLEDGE CARDS are on hand, not 
This Group Organization to be used for Prayer, and the Personal Distri- . r dequ + r 5 
bution of National, Diocesan and Parochial literature, as well as for the main- for distribution at this time, but simply to know that the Chairman and Com- 
tenance of a close contact between the Rector and Campaign Chairman, and the mittee are in possession of the same. 

Laity. 
& Organize Prayer and Discussion Groups, of both men and women, on “THE 12. SCHEDULE FOR RECTOR AND PROSPECTIVE CONTRIBUTORS. 


WORLD CALL TO THE CHURCH.” (Nat. Council no, 2124-2125.) 8. Notice of Canvass in Parish Bulletin—where such are published—for THREE 


7. Arrange for the use of the series of Four Tnstructions on the ene Ryan WEEKS BEFORE THE CANVASS. 
repared by the National Department of Religious Education, in the ure! 

Schools of the District. The name of this series is “THE GREAT ADVEN- b. THREE SUNDAYS BEFORE THE CANVASS—Sermon on the WORK OF 
TURE FOR GOD.” (Nat. Council no. 2131.) THE GENERAL CHURCH—Its needs and opportunities. 
THESE EDUCATIONAL PLANS SHOULD BE PUT INTO OPERATION AT c rey, following—Distribute leaflet on “THE PRESIDING BISHOP'S 
ONCE, .” 

8. Arrange for the holding of a CONGREGATIONAL MEETING during the Ist 4. TWO SUNDAYS BEFORE THE CANVASS—Sermon on the WORK OF 
or 2nd week in November. THE DIOCESE—Its needs and opportunities. 


a. Special speakers should be provided for this meeting. The Clergyman in 


charge of the congregation should make application to the District Chairman, e. Thursday following—Distribute leaflet on “THE BISHOP'S PARISH.” 


‘as soon as the date of his meeting is decided upon, for two visiting speakers: f. ONE SUNDAY BEFORE THE CANVASS—Ser WORK OF THE 
One of these is to present the NATIONAL CHURCH PROGRAM and the other PARISH—Its needs and opportunities. Emon cn the WOES 

is to present THE DIOCESAN PROGRAM. A local speaker should be appointed . 

to present the PARISH or MISSION PROGRAM. g. Thursday following—Distribute leaflet on “THE RECTOR’S PARISH”—Also 


Co-operation Cards and Stay at Home requests. 


b. District Directors will secure these visiting speakers from within their Dis- 
tricts, if possible, or, should circumstances make it necessary or advisable, they h. THE SUNDAY OF THE CANVASS—Sermon on SERVICE AND STEW- 
may apply to the Diocesan Department of Stewardship and Service, the Rev. ARDSHIP. 


Charles A. Ashby, Jacksonville, Chairman. 


THE IMPORTANT PURPOSE OF THIS MEETING IS TO PRESENT AND 
EXPLAIN THE CHURCH’S WHOLE PROGRAM AND THE PARISH AND 
DIOCESAN BUDGET TO EVERY INDIVIDUAL OF EVERY CONGREGA- j. IMMEDIATELY AFTER THIS SERVICE, the Canvassers should meet, in 
TION. NOTHING IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN THIS! THIS IS ONE Wane eitan orbansh House: to receive final instructions, the lists of those 
THING THAT MUST BE DONE IN EVERY PLACE. ‘ ope canvasscrd: Rad Mela iedeolcaaas 
3 5 . DURING THE TIME OF THE CANVASS, INTERCESSORS should be in 
9. The exact dates of the Parish or Mission EVERY MEMBER CANVASS should ny tap peas 
A _ ~ ‘4 reyes the Church, praying for a full realization, on the part of the Congregation, 
Be ceternined thes ovesthis) Congrexstional tee ing ie ne £0 leat etant be of its duty and privilege as A STEWARD IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


10. The Committee on the Canvass, with its Chairman, should also be presented to \. Every effort should be made to COMPLETE THE CANVASS ON THE 
this meeting. SUNDAY APPOINTED FOR THIS PURPOSE. 


i. DURING THIS SERVICE, preferably at the Notice Period, have the Can- 
vass Chairman explain the Pledge Card. 


THE PAY UP 


1. Get the names of every Treasurer in your District and, after the Canvass, write 
him (or her) and express your hope that YOUR DISTRICT will be on the 
HONOR ROLL throughout the year. Explain that the best and surest way to 
accomplish this is to urge the Congregations to USE THEIR ENVELOPES 
EVERY SUNDAY, and to SEND A MONTHLY STATEMENT TO ALL 
PLEDGERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS. 


2 Treasurers should also be urged to make a MONTHLY REMITTANCE OF ONE 
TWELFTH OF BOTH THE ASSESSMENT AND THE QUOTA OF THE PAR- 
ISH. All payments should, of course, be sent direct to the Treasurer of the Dio- 
cese, Mr. R. A. Yockey, Care Jacksonville Loan and Savings, Carling Hotel Build- 
ing, Jacksonville. 


& Keep in touch with the Diocesan Treasurer’s report which is published monthly, 


in the CHURCH HERALD. In this way, you will see how the HONOR ROLL of 
the District is being maintained. 


THE SIGN UP 


1. As far as possible, endeavor to secure a COMPLETE CANVASS of the Congre- 
gations throughout your District on the same Sunday. For obvious reasons there 
will be Congregations that cannot be canvassed on November the 21st, and must 
hold their Canvasses later. However, EVERY CONGREGATION SHOULD 
COMPLETE ITS CANVASS NOT LATER THAN DECEMBER THE 5TH. 


2 Report Blanks for the results of the Canvass will be sent direct to the Clergy, 
from the Diocesan Headquarters. Upon the completion of the Canvass, these 
blanks must be filled out IN DUPLICATE and MAILED TO THE DISTRICT 
CHAIRMAN. The District Chairman will, in turn, mail one copy of the report 
to the Rev. Charles A. Ashby, the Chairman of the Department of Stewardship 
and Service. 


FINAL WORD 


The Organization that {s set up for this intensive period of the Program and Canvass, SHOULD NOT BE LOST, but USED IN 
THE PROMOTION OF THE PROGRAM OF THE PARISH AND ESPECIALLY IN THE ON-COMING BISHOP’S CRUSADE. 


THE SEVEN DISTRICTS AND THEIR CHAIRMEN 


I I Il IV 
Chair—The Rev. G. Hendree Harrison, D.D. Chair—The Rev. George E. Benedict ome ‘i ir—’ 
Christ Church, Pensacola. Trinity Church, Apalachicola. veo ete Tite ernie eisueuhenty oe 
St. John’s, Warrington. St. John’s, Wewahitchka. St. Paul's, Quincy. : St. Mary's, Madison. 
Brent, Century, Bagdad. Ascension, Carrabelle. St. Clement's, Lloyd. St. James’, Perr, z 
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GRACE LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


Some Summer Conferences 
By Emily C. Tillotson 


Educational Secretary 


I ies has been a privilege during the past 

summer to be present at certain Confer- 
ences in the Province of the Pacific—at three 
for their full duration and at one for two 
days only. : 

At MeDonald’s Point, Lake Coeur d’Alene, 
the school of the missionary district of Idaho 
was held from June 16 to 26, followed imme- 
diately in the same place by that of Spokane. 
From July 9 to 16 came the Conference of 
the diocese of Olympia at Tacoma, held at 
the Annie Wright Seminary, and from July 
20 to 30 the conference of the Episcopal 
Church in the State of California at Asilomar. 
The attendance at each was most gratifying. 
It is not easy to get about in the state of 
Idaho, as distances are great and mountain 
ranges intervene, but such difficulties did not 
daunt the delegates. Several parties travelled 
in their cars four hundred miles in order to 
reach their objective, while one family was 
obliged to take a journey of seven hundred 
miles on account of floods and wrecked 
bridges. 

The two schools held at MceDonald’s Point 
were out-of-door conferences. Each morning 
began with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion held on the beach or on the piazza 
of the cottage. It was all most lovely, the 
beauty of the lake with its surrounding moun- 
tains, the sound of the water, the song of 
birds, the wind in the pines, the kneeling 
group—those with life’s opportunities just 
opening out before them, others with the ac- 
complishment of faithful years to offer—it 
was a blessed company indeed! 

The morning was given up to classes, all 
held out of doors, either on the piazza or un- 
der the trees.. In the afternoon came recrea- 
tion, swimming, hikes, ete., with an occasional 
special conference, while in the evening there 
was a huge bonfire on the beach about which 
gathered the entire conference group. There 
was fun first, the reading of the conference 
paper, stunts, and songs. Then followed 
hymns and a short address given by the 
bishop, in which was given a message of new 
direction and fresh inspiration for our daily 
living. 

It is a matter for regret that it is not 
possible to speak in detail of the classes and 
their instructors. Each program was an in- 
teresting one and the classes and lectures 
faithfully attended. 

The Olympia Conference was held at the 


Annie Wright Seminary, where the principal, 
Miss Preston, by her charming hospitality 
made the group feel that we were indeed one 
family being entertained atthe beautiful 
home of a friend. 

This was a first conference with a regis- 
tration of more than one hundred—a really 
remarkable beginning. Here too the days 
were full of interest and inspiration. From 
the morning Celebration to compline, the dele- 
gates were busy with classes in the morning, 
recreation in the afternoon, and evenings 
filled with pleasure and profit. Indeed the 
wise and delightful way in which the two 
were mingled in the various conferences was 
remarkable and speaks volumes for the wis- 
dom of those who planned the activities of 
each day. The delegates were divided in 
their interest and admiration between the 
beauty and comfort of the building and the 
loveliness of out-of-doors, which included 
beautiful Puget Sound, of which there were 
enchanting views, with a glimpse of the 
mountains beyond, and the grounds of -the 
school itself—green slopes with flowers and 
shrubs. 

At the Asilomar Conference there was also 
a growth in attendance, with many young 
people. In fact the size of the young people’s 
group was an outstanding feature of every 
conference. Here also the days were full and 
again one was stirred by the large attendance 
each morning at the Holy Communion. Again 
the beauty of our surroundings was marked. 
Asilomar is situated on Monterey Bay, where 
from the sand dunes are wonderful views of 
the ocean. The pines are everywhere and the 
soft fog, which during the summer months 
envelopes this peninsula, serves only to add 
to their beauty. 

One feature of the conference was espe- 
cially worthy of note. We shared the grounds 
with a group of another communion. The 
good feeling and real fellowship between the 
two groups was very evident and seemed es- 
pecially happy just now when the great 
World Conference at Lausanne is filling our 
hearts afresh with the desire for a greater 
unity among the followers of Christ. 

Im all of these conferences the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary had a place. In Idaho 
we held afternoon meetings when the work, 
especially the study, was discussed and plans 
made. Immediately following the conference 
there was held the Annual Convocation of the 
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district in the town of Coeur d’Alene, at 
which there was an election of officers as well 
as wise planning for the work of the coming 
year. At Spokane we held two Woman’s 
Auxiliary conferences, at which we talked 
over our plans; education again being our 
main theme. The same type of conference 
was held at the Olympia school and it was 
most gratifying to have the opportunity here, 
as elsewhere, to meet and talk with those who 
are working faithfully to carry out undertak- 
ings which are our joint responsibility. 

At Asilomar it was possible for the Aux- 
iliary to have a series of six conferences— 
the last recitation period of the morning was 
given up to considering ‘‘Organization’’ and 
the Auxiliary, as well as the Daughters of the 
King, the Girls’ Friendly Society, and other 
organizations, including the men’s, had the 
benefit of these daily periods. The Auxiliary 
conferences were under the leadership of Mrs. 
Sherman, the diocesan president. The fol- 
lowing subjects were presented and discussed: 
Money Obligations, Study Classes, What the 
Auxiliary Can Do for Religious Education, 
Cooperation, The Campaign and the Canvass, 
A Program for the Year. It was a great ad- 
vantage to have such a generous allowance 
of time in which to develop subjects so vital 
to the success of our work, and the representa- 
tive group which was present found the joint, 
thinking which was done most helpful. 

As one looks back over the various confer- 
ences certain impressions stand out with 
vividness. The group of young people, so 
many of them in every conference, were cross 
sections really of the young life of today. 


They comprised students from college or uni- 
versity, high school-boys and girls, young 
men and women from the teaching or the 
business world. For some of them the con- 
ference days meant vacation—all that they 
would have for the year! They brought so 
much, the joy of youth, its enthusiasm and its 
desire for service. It is good to think of 
what they will give to the Church as they go 
back to their parishes. The fellowship of 


those days is a thing for which to be grateful. 


Our year’s work will be strengthened by the 
exchange of ideas among those who have sim- 
ilar problems, and difficulties seem less seri- 
ous. when. talked over by those who have 
struggled with the same experience and found 
a way out. 3 bp ie pox. 

The various committéés who planned the 
conferences and were responsible for each 
day’s undertakings were untiring and those 
of us who were in a measure behind the 
scenes know how. splendidly they put through 
a difficult task. 

It is impossible to close this account with- 
out an especial word of appreciation for the 
contribution made by the Bishops, each to his 
own special group. Bishop Barnwell of Idaho 
with Bishop Fox as a member of the faculty, 
Bishop Cross of the Spokane School, Bishop 
Huston of Olympia and Bishop Mitchell, who 


came from Arizona to be a member of the 


Asilomar faculty—each in the truest sense 
was the guide and friend of each delegate. 
They spent themselves untiringly for us in a 
thousand ways, and gave to each Conference 
a leadership for which we are proud, and for 
which we thank God. 


BEYOND CITY LIMITS 
By the Rev. F. D. Goodwin 


Sixteen per cent of the people living in rural communities ave 
Church members while 57 per cent of city. dwellers are members. 
Of what rural conditions is this an index? 


No one can be a well-informed citizen who is ignorant of the. 
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rural situation. Mr. Goodwin’s book examines the rural problem 
especially as it concerns religion and the Episcopal Church. It is 
exceedingly thought provoking and should be read by everyone who 
would be intelligent on all phases of our national life. 

BEYOND CITY LIMITS is recommended for study and will be 
found admirably adapted to discussion group use. 


Price, Paper, 60 cents Order from 


THE BOOK STORE 


Chureh Missions House 


281 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Cooperating Agencies 


' All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names and He 
: are given under the various heads. 


The Seamen’s Church Institute 
of America 


Tue Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
25 South Street, New York, N. Y. 


RECORD OF A YEAR’S WORK 

HE Seamen’s Church Institute of America 

- was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, June 14, 1920, for the 
purpose of supplying the peculiar needs of 
the seaman ashore. 

Although the Seamen’s Church Institute of 
America is only nine years old, several of the 
societies which compose it are much more 
venerable. For instance, the New York in- 
stitute was founded in 1843, being the out- 
come of the floating Chapel of Our Saviour, 
which was a familiar object on the water 


_ front of New York in the middle of the last 


century, while the Philadelphia Society may 
be dated from the stirring missionary hymn 
Fling Out the Banner, written by Bishop 
George Washington Doane in 1848 as he saw 
the Seamen’s Church Institute flag floating 
from the spire of the Chapel of the Redeemer 
when it was being towed down the Delaware 
to Philadelphia. 

The work of the Institute is carried on at 
present in the following ports: New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Newport, R. I.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Houston and Port Arthur, 
Texas; New Orleans; Tacoma, Wash.; Tam- 
pa, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; Charleston, 8S. C.; 
Fast Boston and Charlestown, Mass., and 
Manila in the Philippines. 

The value of this work will best be esti- 
mated from the following report of service 
rendered during the year 1926: 


Number of seamen given lodgings......444,864 


Mail received for seamen....................-. 242,341 
Baggage checked for seamen......:......... 125,161 
Money deposited for seamen.......... $700,310.70 
Religious services held.........--..-.-:--------00--- 1,067 
attentaimments:< S1Vien lsc kitcar tp 894 
Men. placed in ship jobs...-.......-...22..----.- 25,728 
Men placed. im shore ‘jobs.....2....-.----:--02--- 3,857 
ios pihalle vistis~ ania de sees tists 2,319 
Spec WARS Tua Crests oe eS Lede 9 960 
Vieille AUS Ut Stent 1. Ober sore = oe et -pascoszecat seme coc caste 12 
Books distributed to men going to sea..77,593 
Magazines: distributed 22222202. 222,037 
Knitted articles distributed.......-......2.2.... 4,236 
TRelIe FA CASCS Nee eet se aE, et cee 41,850 
Enrolled in Nautical School ...........22.2....... 186 
Seamen employed in Occupational Ther- 
PY ---sansa-n-nenenseeeernarreresesrn nen ae 579 


Church Mission of Help 


Mrs. JoHN M. GLENN, President 


_ Room 301, 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE SUMMER AT McLEAN FARM 


'N 1925 CMH. came into possession of a 

large house and surrounding farm at South 
Kortright, New York, in the foothills of the 
Catskills. It was the gift of Mrs. James 
Mclean, to be used as a vacation home for 
girls under the care of CMH. and is known 
as MeLean Farm. 

The second summer of McLean Farm 
opened on June 17th of this year. The house 
has been kept filled with girls sent by dio- 
cesan branches of CMH. in Newark, New 
York, Connecticut, Albany, Long Island and 
others. The staff at the farm numbers three, 
a case worker, in charge, her assistant and a 
teacher of craft work. This last has added 
greatly to the enjoyment of vacations. 

Through the codperation of the rector of 
St. John’s, Delhi, those in charge were able to 
secure good domestic positions with nearby 
families for some of the girls who needed a 
longer stay in the country. 

In the house is a newly fitted chapel and 
the rector of St. John’s comes each week for 
Holy Communion. This summer he has dis- 
continued evensong in his own parish and 
comes over Sunday afternoons to hold a ser- 
vice at the house chapel in McLean Farm. 
This season the chapel has been increasingly 
used by Church people in the community. 


| team of removal from the State, Mrs. 

L. Frederick Pease has been obliged to 
resign her post as Executive Secretary of the 
New York Church Mission of Help, a position 
she has held for twelve years. The appoint- 
ment of Miss Mary 8S. Brisley to succeed 
Mrs. Pease has recently been announced. 
Miss Brisley expects to enter upon her new 
duties on October 1st and comes to New 
York directly from the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis. Her experience in 
social work commenced with that organiza- 
tion about ten years ago, and in addition to 
work in Minneapolis which has won wide 
recognition, Miss Brisley has served as direc- 
tor of the Louisville School of Social Work 
and has been instructor in social work in the 
University of Missouri. Her experience in 
training students and volunteers will be of 
great value in developing the program of 
Church Mission of Help in the diocese of 
New York, 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Mr. Leon ©, Patmer, General Secretary 
202 So. 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW PLANS INAUGURATED 


INS plans for The Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew were inaugurated this summer when 
the first of a series of Conferences on Lay 
Evangelism took place at Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina. The sessions, which lasted from 
June 30 to July 4, were held in the delightful 
setting of the Robert E. Lee Hall, the large 
central building of the Blue Ridge Associa- 
tion (the Silver Bay of the South), situated 
2,700 feet above the sea, and adjacent to 
Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain peak 
east of the Rockies—rising to an altitude of 
6,711 feet. 

In this secluded and delightful spot, and 
with another conference going on at the same 
time, the Laymen’s. Conference included in 
its program Bishop Darst, Bishop Bratton, 
the Rev. W. J. Loaring Clark, D. D., the 
Rev. George Floyd Rogers, the Rev. Drs. 
W. D. Weatherford, Charles L. Goodell, Wade 
C. Smith and Robert C. McQuilkin, Col. John 
H. Finney (who presided at most of the 
sessions), Dr. Benjamin F. Finney, and 
Messrs. Lawrence Choate, William J. Dodge, 
Leon C. Palmer, George H. Randall, Franklin 
H. Spencer, 8. Bartow Strang and others, 
most of these representing southern dioceses. 
Seventeen dioceses in all were represented. 

The attendance at the conference sessions 
ranged from 60 to 125, and at the public 
sessions in the auditorium several hundred 
were present. Mr. Palmer, the General Sec- 
retary of the Brotherhood, was in charge of 
all arrangements, and of the Conference it- 
self. It is planned that the Brotherhood shall 
have several of these Conferences in various 
parts of the country each year. The next 
will be at Racine, Wisconsin, in the fall. 


The Church Periodical Club 


Miss Mary E. THomas, Executive Secretary 
22 W. 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NOTES OF THE C. P. C. 


4 ee Church Periodical Club asks that all 

who are sending periodicals to China will 
continue to do so until officially advised to 
the contrary. The C. P. C. office is endeavor- 
ing to keep in touch with the situation and to 
give prompt notification of changes of ad- 
dress, etc. We must not forget that there are 
many missionaries still in Shanghai who are 
glad to see the magazines, and that there is 
no disturbance of mails going to that port 
city. While it has been necessary to close 
the main building of Boone Library, a branch 
reading room is still open in the heart of the 


city of Wuchang. Let us continue our maga- 
zines to Boone, Knowing that they_will be 
eared for and put to good use by the faith- 
ful Chinese librarian, Mr. Samuel Seng. 


i 


(Mee the daughter of a retired mis- 
sionary comes the message that maga- 
zines have been sent to her father ever since 
Mrs. Fargo began the Church Periodical 
Club. This means that for almost forty years 
the life of a missionary has been brightened 
and his usefulness increased by faraway and 
unknown friends who have thought it worth 
while to forward the periodicals after reading. 


i 


A there still to be found copies of the 
old edition of the Hymnal in good con- 
dition? The C. P. C. knows where seventy- 
five or more (words only) are urgently 
needed in the Philippines. Copies with mu- 
sic, also in good condition, are always in 
demand. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 
in America 


Miss Mary M. McGuire, Secretary 
15 E. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


OUR COMING JUBILEE 


Rez in November 1877, Elizabeth Mason 
-4 Edson, in her father’s parish, St. Anne’s, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, took the first step in 


the venture of faith, which resulted in the 


creation of the Girls’ Friendly Society in 
America. 

In November 1927, the Society, now fifty 
years old, will meet in Boston to keep its 
fiftieth anniversary, to- commemorate its 
foundress, to give thanks for the first half 
century of its work, and to plan for the 
future which, like the future of all that re- 
lates to youth, is full of problems and of 
promise. 

The total enrollment at the end of 1926 
was 53,619 in numerous parochial branches, 
each of which meets as a club for classes, 
recreation, for services and for friendly inter- 
course. There are sixty-six diocesan organiza- 
tions with branches in nearly every diocese 
and missionary district in the U. S. A. 

The educational value of giving is a part 
of the G. F. S. program and each year the 
Scciety works for certain missionary under- 
takings as well as for parochial and diocesan 
support. In the mission field, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society has work in Japan, Alaska, 
Panama, Porto Rico and Mexico, and in the 
past few years has been codperating with the 
Church’s program as never before, 
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The National Organisation of the Church 


The General Convention. 
Tue Rev. Carroit M. Davis, LL.D. Sec’y House of Deputies Tur Rev. Cuartes L. ParDEr, D.D. Sec’y House of Bishops 


The Presiding Bishop 


Tue Ricut Rev. Joun GARDNER Murray, D.D., Bishop of Maryland 


The National Council 


Conducts the national work between Sessions of the General Convention and is Board of Directors of 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


Tue Ricut REv. JoHN GARDNER Murray, D.D... President Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L..... Vice-President and Treasurer 
*Tre Rev. FRANKLIN J. CLARK... 22. ccc cus. ses Secretary Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINS............ Assistant Treasurer 
Elected by General Convention for Three Years 

THE Ricut REv. W. C. Brown, D. D. (deceased) Burton MANSFIELD, D.C.L. 

THE Ricut Rev. Wa. Lawrence, D.D. Mr. SAMUEL MATHER 

Tue Rev. W. H. Mrrtron, D.D. Mr. Louis F. MONTEAGLE 

THE Rev. GEORGE CRAIG STEWART, D.D. Hon. RicuaArp I. MANNING : 


Elected by General Convention for Six Years 


Tue Ricat Rev. Wm. T. Mannine, D.D. Mr. Harper SIBLEY 
Tue Ricat Rev. Hucw L. Burteson, D.D. Mr. Samvet F. Houston 
Tue Rev. H. P. A. Aszort, D.D. Mr. Wo. G. PETERKIN 
THE Very Rev. R. S. CHALMERS Mr. Z. C. PATTEN, JR. 


Elected by the Provinces for Three Y ears 


I Tue Ricat Rev. J. DEW. Perry, D.D. V Tue Ricut Rev. J. M. Francis, D.D. 
II Mr. Wm. J. TuLty VI Tue Rev. A. E. KNICKERBOCKER 
III Tue Ricut Rev. THomAS J. GARLAND, D. D. VII Tue Rev. W. P. WirtseEtt, D.D. 
IV Tue Ricut Rev. F. F. Reese, D.D. VIII Tue Ricut Rev. L. C. Sanrorp, D.D. 
Officers of the Departments 
MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION PUBLICLY, 
JOENDW . WOOD, D.Csbiss ie ce cases vos Executive Secretary Tue Rev. G. WARFIELD Hosss........ Executive Secrelary, 
Tue Rev. A.B. PARSON......... Assistant Foreign Secretary Acting Editorial Secretary, Editor THE Spirit oF Missions 
Tue Rev. CArRott M. Davis, 5 3 ¢ Jala AS Domestic Secretary Mrs WILLIAM-HOSTER... isc e ee Director News Bureau 
Tue Rev. Arruur R. Gray, D.D., Secretary for Latin America Miss Giapys WotcoTT BaARNES....... Church Publications 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION STAFF OF THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
Mis WirttAM B. LET... ..xece cesses Assistant Secretary Mrs. KATHLEEN HoreE................-. Assistant Editor 
Min Co Jib ER ISCHBBAN' is0'0.% sarc cei sphee lors Business Manager 
FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS DIVISION Tue REV. Joun W. IRwin....... Circulation and Advertising 
Tuer Rev. THOMAS BuRGESS, D.D.........2-040: Secretary : 
Tue Rev. WittiamM C. EMHARDT, PH.D...... Field Director FINANCE 
Tue Rev. Ropert F. Lav, D.p..........Assistant Secretary Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L.. Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
*“Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINS............ Assistant Treasurer 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Mr. JAMES W. HENRY.......... Second Assistant Treasurer 
Tue Rev. JoHN W. SUTER, JR......... Execulive Secretary NERY ERANKA, LOUBROD 59 iv acess op a sivisieeeis lee elvis Cashier 
Tue Rev. T. R. Lupiow....Secretary for Adult Education 
Tue Rev. C. Leste GLENN..... Secretary for College Work FIELD 
Miss Frances H. Witers. .. Secretary for Service Program Tur Rev. R. BLAND MITCHELL......... Executive Secretary 
Miss Mase Ler Cooper... Secretary for Teacher Training Tur Rev. RoBert W. PATTON, D.D......... Field Director 
Miss Frances R. Epwarps....... Secretary for Curriculum Tur Rev. LoARING CLARK, D.D.......... General Missioner 
Mrs. RicHARD B. KIMBALL...... Secretary for Publications Mr. J.M.MILLER............- Corresponding Secretary 
2 and Secretary, Speakers’ Bureau 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE Tar Rev. Louris Ge WOOD. 6. oases onde Gener Secretary 
Tur Rev. CHartes N. Laturop....... Executive Secretary Tue Rev. ELMER N. SCHMUCK, D.D........General Secretary 
hate REV; HABOLD ELOLT osc ace sce osc Assistant Secretary Tue Rt. Rev. W. H. OveRs,S.T.D., PH.D.. .General Secretary 
Tue Rev. H. W. ForemMan....... Secretary for Rural Work THE Rev. i. Bs BARTLETT: 6.6 sock eg oa General Secretary 
Miss Dorotuea P. Cor... Secretary for Church Institutions THE Rev. J. 1. BLarR LARNED .......... General Secretary 
.. Secretary for Industrial Relations THe Rev. R. M. TRELEASE............. General Secretary 


Tue Rev. Epwin B. Rice, Registrar and Custodian of Archives 


*Transportation Bureau and Personnel Bureau under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Council. Mr. Wallace E. Smith, Assistant. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council 


Miss GRACE LINDLEY ..........+200005 Executive Secretary Mrs. T.K. WADE...............000e0eee Supply Secretary 
Miss Emiry C. TILLorson...........- Educational Secretary #2 Ee ES Ce Field Secretary 
Miss Laura F. Bover....... Assistant Educational Secretary DITRSPLGEN Ps TANDIORS:. asccseevcuscaer es Office Secretary 


Address al] communications to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New Vork, N.Y. 
Telephone number for all Departments, 3012 Gramercy 
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Goku Temple, Japan> 
to 


Yokohama 


and return 


Japan, the flowery kingdom, offers 
the visitor a multitude of new and 
delightful experiences. 


See Yokohama, gateway toTokyo, 
the capital. Kobe, Japan’s great sea- 
port, a fine modern city. Beautiful 
Nagasaki. 

Visit the lovely interior with its 
snowy mountains, waterfalls, 
charming gardensand uniquearchi- 
tecture. Each season brings its own 
festival. Plan now to go. 


From Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, you may go tothe Orient and 
Round the World on great Presi- 
dent Liners via Honolulu. A Dollar 
Liner sails every week. 

From Seattle an American Mail Liner sails 
every two weeks for Japan, China and Manila. 


From Bostonand New Y ork fortnightly sail- 
ings for the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. 


From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fort- 
nightly sailings for Boston and New York. 


You will enjoy the luxury and comfort of | 
these greatships. Commodiousoutsiderooms. | 
Spacious decks for rest or play. World travel- 
ers commend the cuisine. Liberal stopovers. 


For complete information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


32 Broadway . New York 
604 Fifth Ave. . New York 
25 Broadway . New York 


3y Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Boston, Mass. 


1018 Bessemer Building . 
177 State Street... . 
Dime Bank Building . F - . Detroit 
110S. Dearborn Street . . . . . Chicago. Ill. 
101 Bourse Building . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
514 W. Sixth Street . . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Avenue South - Seattle, Wash. 


Robert Dollar Building San Francisco, Calif. 
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Just Published 


The © 
Divine — 
Commission 


A Short Sketch of Church History 


by 
Tur Rev. FranK E. WInson, 8.7.D. 
Rector of Christ Church,. 
Hau Claire, Wisconsin 


304 Pages 16 Ilustrations 


Price $1.00 


THE BOOK STORE 
CHurcH Missions House 
281 Fourth AvENuE, New York, N. Y. 


NEW 


HANDBOOKS 


The Missions of the 
Episcopal Church 
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A Bequest to the Church 
Perpetuates Your Service 


In making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of 
the Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
N. Y., FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. 


If it is desired that the bequest should ie ated ée some paricglae 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work 
in China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For 
the Department of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such be- 
quests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 


281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y, 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


The Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about the 
work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. It is indispensable to 
the Church man and Church woman. 

As Tue Spirit or Missions is a missionary publication and is not published for 
financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and adding 
to our list of subscribers. 


Subscription Rate: In U.S. $1.00 a year. Canada, $1.25; Foreign, $1.35. 
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Memorials 
and 


Thank Offerings 


A comprehensive selection of the necessary appointments 
of the Church can always be found ‘‘at Spaulding’s”’ 


We appreciate inquiries from the Clergy and Latty 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Representing The Gorham Co’s Ecclesiastical Department 


Michigan Avenue at Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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THE FINANCIAL FACTOR 


is, of course, of great importance in the purchase of life 
insurance. The amount of insurance that you can carry 


on your life must necessarily be controlled largely by 


your financial ability to pay the premiums. 


The net rates offered by this Corporation to clergy- 
men and their families and to lay-workers and their 
families, help towards the most generous solution of 
this problem. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


14 Wau STREET New York 


(Operated under the supervision of the Trustees of The 
Church Pension Fund) 
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